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New Up-to-date High School Building at Bedford. 





Cost of Building Equipped, $140,000. 


Borden, Principal 
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Your School 


is no more efficient 
than its seating is modern 











Modern schools demand modern seating! Obsolete 
seating belongs to “‘the little old red school house”. 
Inefficient, depressing, inhuman, out-of-date seating 
cripples administration—handicaps pupil progress. 
Give your modern school modern “‘American”™ seat 
protection. At no extra cost you get advance features 
of design and workmanship—developments encourag- 
ing good posture —hygienic improvements contri- 
buting to good health that only a half century 
of experience and skilled research has made possible. 














The factory is in Michigan but the Service is Local to you 


American Seating Company 
General Office 


‘4 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
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The Place of the Private or Church Liberal Arts 


By HARRIS HART, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


SURVEY of higher education in Virginia 
shows that for white students there are 
nine State colleges and eleven private 

and church colleges and eleven private or church 
junior colleges. The total value of plants and 
equipment is over thirty four million dollars. 
The annual income is approximately eleven mil- 
lion and the total number of students enroled 
is 15,242. 

State institutions have a property valuation of 
twenty million, five hundred thousand dollars, 
or fifty nine per cent of the total. The income 
to State institutions is six million, eight hundred 
thousand dollars, or about sixty two per cent 
of the total income, and the enrolment is 9,026, 
or fifty nine per cent of the total enrolment. 

Private and church schools have a property 
valuation of thirteen million, nine hundred thou- 
sand dollars, an income of approximately four 
million, two hundred fifty thousand dollars, and 
a total enrolment of 6,218. 

The private and church colleges of the stand- 
ard four-year type own twenty eight per cent 
ofthe property valuation, have an annual in- 
come of twenty nine per cent of the total income 
and provide for thirty three per cent of the total 
‘trolment at higher institutions. These institu- 
tions alone have a percentage of enrolment in 
€xcess of both the percentage of total valua- 
tion and of total income. It is evident that in- 
ttitutions with so large a permanent investment 
and carrying one-third of the entire burden of 
higher education of the standard college type 
have a fixed place and a definite function to per- 
form in the State’s educational program. Their 
Place is established not only by the number of 
students of higher education they care for but 
by their peculiar fitness and opportunity to func- 


on in the general program of education 


To teach one-third of all of the students of 
higher education in Virginia is of itself an im- 
pressive contribution. If it could be imagined 
that these schools were eliminated, an oppressive 
burden would be imposed upon the State to pro- 
vide adequate facilities or hundreds of young 
men and women would be denied the opportun- 
ity of securing a liberal education. Either of 
these alternatives is well-nigh unthinkable. 
Thousands of graduates of public and private 
secondary schools are now every year taxing 
the facilities for higher education. As the com- 
mon school system improves these numbers will 
materially increase. These young people are for 
the most part ambitious, determined, and reason- 
ably well trained. It will require the united ef- 
forts of non-State supported institutions and 
State schools to meet adequately this growing 
demand. 

All educational endeavor is an essential unit. 
The common school, the State university and 
colleges and the private and church institutions 
are engaged in a great and united task of 
searching for the truth, of preserving the truth 
and of disseminating the truth everywhere for 
the welfare of mankind. There can be no fun- 
damental hostility between institutions engaged 
in this united effort. Their aim and purpose are 
the same—to serve the State and to serve so- 
ciety. These institutions may differ in their 
programs and even in their spiritual and cul- 
tural values but all are alike concerned with the 
social and economic betterment of the State. 
Their several and diversified contributions make 
up the sum total of a great unity of educational 
endeavor. 

The function of the non-State supported col- 
lege in this scheme seems to be well defined. 

A modern democracy must furnish common 
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school facilities for all of the children of all of 
the people. This is a big and a bold under- 
It means an outlay of millions of dol- 
lars every year. It is a great public task that 
no State ought to undertake in a cheap and lit- 
tle way, and while it must be expensive nothing 


taking. 


short of it is competent for a democracy. These 
common schools attempt to train thousands of 
boys and girls through the elementary grades 
and through the high school. 

On the one side, there are nearly eight thou- 
sand graduates from public high schools and 
approximately eight hundred who complete pri- 
vate secondary schools every year. On the other 
side are the professional and technical schools 
maintained by the State with facilities for under- 
graduate study accommodating about 2,800 or 
3,000 in the freshman class. There is therefore 
a margin of over 5,000 secondary students who 
in increasing numbers are seeking college en- 
trance. To provide adequately for these the pri- 
vate liberal arts college is a large and essential 
factor in the general program. 

At this time when there seems to be a notion 
abroad that not only is a common school edu- 
cation necessary for a democracy but that a col- 
lege education is clearly essential, such multi- 
tudes of young men and womien are seeking ad- 
mission to higher institutions as to make the 
question of attendance no longer a matter of 
concern. On the contrary, these institutions are 
beginning to feel the storm and stress which for 
some time has characterized the development of 
the common school in meeting the insistent de- 
mands for increased attendance. Larger endow- 
ments, more classrooms, and increased dormi- 
tory space are matters which every year demand 
continued emphasis in the annual budget. 

It will be an interesting problem to analyze 
this widespread interest in college attendance 
to ascertain how much of it is due to the thought 
that education after all is a panacea for all of 
our evils, or how much of it is due to mere 
fashion among young men and women of at- 
tending college, and how much of it is inspired 
by a serious and well defined purpose. Consid- 
erations such as these have focused attention 
upon a more careful selection of college material 
and upon quick elimination of those admitted 
who appear to profit little by their college ca- 


reers. All of our colleges have a sufficiently big 
task to meet the demands of those who are ser}. 
ous and in earnest without giving too much cop. 
sideration to those who would politely mere) 
expose themselves to a college education. . 

The Virginia therefore seem 
to show clearly that the burden of higher edy 
cation is entirely too great for the State eve 
to consider provision for under-graduate work 
for aJl who demand it. The non-State supported 
institution has a very definite and well defined 
function in carrying on a large part of this 
burden. 

Again, such institutions appear to be peculiar. 
ly fitted for this great task. Tirst of all, they 
have the advantage of not being, as a rule 
large enough to become awkward and cumber- 
some in their operation and can continue em- 
phasis upon individual training. Of the eleven 
private standard colleges the average enrolment 
is about 475. This may be a unit somewhat toc 
small for the greatest economy combined with 
the highest efficiency. Just what such unit 
would be is difficult to discover, but apparently 
a college of about 600 can provide adequate ad- 
ministrative control, appropriate teaching facili- 
ties, and maintain individual classes not large 
enough to invite mass instruction and not toc 
small to necessitate an exorbitant per capite 


situation in 


cost. 

In this country with many colleges and un: 
versities numbering thousands and thousands of 
students it is not quite easy to say what is: 
small college and what is a large institution 
but on the average a college of five or six hut- 
dred would usually be classified as a small type 
institution. A careful analysis of college woth 
ought to be made in an effort to ascertain, ! 
possible, what size college promises the highest 
educational returns. In studying this question 
certain factors to be considered are per capita 
cost in liberal arts education, appropriate siz 
of classes for instruction, the number of fu! 
professors in relation to the student body in 
order to provide teachers of professorial rank 
particularly for freshman classes, the proper 
average ratio of freshman to the total student 
body, and similar problems. If it be ascertained 
that an institution of given size appears to be 
the most efficient and economic educational un" 
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the colleges with less enrolment should fix their 
aim at such unit and particularly the institu- 
tions with thousands of students should be sub- 
divided into well defined units or schools of ap- 
propriate size. The larger institutions therefore 
might very well be reorganized on a plan simi- 
lar to that prevailing at the English universities 
and just now being instituted, I believe, at Har- 
yard University. The point of immediate con- 
cern, though, is this—that, if a thoughtful study 
would indicate that a group of, say, six hundred 
iorms the most satisfactory unit of instruction 
and of operation, this fact would add great 
weight to the permanency of the average pri- 
vate college in Virginia as a factor in our edu- 
cational program. 

Such a study to indicate the ratio of size to 
efficiency, if set up in such fashion that the 
general public and indeed school men themselves 
would appreciate the merit of the finding, would 
have a beneficial result upon the real estimate 
of the institution. We are far too prone nowa- 
days to place purely quantitative measures on 
We talk much of units and 
hours and of numbers of students. The gen- 
eral assumption seems to be that the bigger the 
school the better it is, and evidence is not lack- 
ing to indicate that as numbers increase the 
pride of the president and faculty in the school 
s apt to increase in proportion. The average 
man on the street asking his friend, the college 
president, “how his institution is getting on,” 
expects the reply in terms of enrolment, and he 
is usually not disappointed. This consideration 
of the worth of the college is well enough as 
far as it goes, but it does not go deep enough. 
The institution with over a thousand students 
crowded to its walls and with a faculty so in- 
adequate that most of the freshman instruction 


educational work. 


is turned over to assistants is very likely not 
teally as good or even as progressive an insti- 
tution as a smaller school which can bring all 
of its students into daily and intimate contact 
with mature and highly trained full-time pro- 
tessors. 

A second factor in defining the place of the 
Private college relates to its course of instruc- 
tion, The general aim of the common schools 
: to prepare boys and girls in elementary 
‘ashion for citizenship, to give them at least the 


tools of an education, to inspire proper social 
attitudes, and to encourage a modicum of voca- 
tional training. Their purpose also is to pre- 
pare for higher institutions those graduates who 
may continue their training. On the other hand 
are the professional and _ technical schools 
supported in part by the State. Between these 
two is the all important field of a liberal arts 
education. It is in this field that the private 
college can satisfy the aims of its foundation; 
the church college can supply the ideals of its 
denomination. Both can co-operate with the 
State in coupling up the work of the common 
schools, on one side, and of the professional and 
technical schools, on the other. 

The great importance of a liberal arts educa- 
tion to the State and to society cannot be over- 
estimated. It is of course positively essential 
for those students who must have a safe and 
adequate background upon which to pursue their 
highly specialized courses. It is unfortunate 
that in many instances students have to be 
rushed into their specialty without the scholar- 
ship and the intellectual training which a lib- 
eral arts course will give, but in the general 
scheme of education the more highly perfected 
lawyer or doctor or teacher or technician will 
be found to have a deep and thorough intellec- 
tual development behind his specialty. 

In this day of surveys and educational anal- 
yses we are prone to set up multifarious aims 
for this or that type of education. The asser- 
tion may be ventured, however, that even yet 
and perhaps always the chief aim of a liberal 
arts course is intellectual and cultural. It is of 
course vocational in the sense that all types of 
education which contribute efficiency to some 
special calling is vocational, but it is more than 
this—it inspires a taste for good literature and 
therefore prepares a man for his leisure as well 
as for his work. It invites culture and therefore 
gives force to the recipient and pleasure to so- 


ciety. It elevates a man in his thinking as well 
as supports him in his toil. It brings a man 
into intimate touch with older civilizations 


thereby making him a better citizen of the new 
It gives him mental and moral and spiritual bal- 
last and thereby makes him a safer citizen for 
democracy. 

An institution which consciously devotes it- 
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self to these high aiuns and which does its work 
thoroughly and well is an institution whose 
place in the modern program of education ought 
to be established beyond peradventure of doubt. 

The private or church liberal arts college, par 
ticularly the latter, may sometimes be seriously 
handicapped in its search for truth by certain 
pronouncement from the church or its govern- 
ing board as to what the truth actually must be 
before an honest search even commences, but 
wherever this tendency is so evident in a State 
as to limit and embarrass private and church 
colleges it is apt to be also reflected in some 
law enactment which would prove equally as 
State 
whole, although from time to time suggestions 


embarrassing to institutions. On the 
have been made in Virginia which cannot be 
called quite timid, our people have been liberal 
enough and I think wise enough to permit the 
higher institutions to search unhampered for the 
truth. A liberal arts course set up under such 
limitations would be essentially illiberal and the 
reaction of the young men and women who go 
to these search for 


institutions in an honest 


truth would be, for the most part, unwholesome 
and somewhat hectic. The church college, how. 
ever, has a function to perform for which it is 
fitted; that make 
courses in religious education directly and em- 


peculiarly function is to 
phatically a part of its liberal training. The 
State institutions have to approach the great 
problem of religious training only indirectly and 
perhaps somewhat warily. They can see to it 
that through the influence of the faculty, the 
tone of the institution and the general force of 
instruction a strong moral fiber is woven 
through and through the whole program of edu- 
cation, but the church college is peculiarly well 
fitted to emphasize this type of instruction as a 
In this I think is 


seen another great factor which contributes to 


definite part of its program. 


the place and to the permanency of the private 
and church college in the general scheme of edu- 
cation. The great contribution made by these 
institutions, added to the utmost the State can 
do, constitutes a fine educational unity for the 
upbuilding of mankind and for the welfare of 
the State 


Daniel Boone. Typical American Frontiersman 
By H. H. SMITH, Ashland 


ANIEL BOONE was a typical Ameri 
can pioneer and rendered distinguished 
He considered 
of God to 
Although his service to 


service to his country. 
himself an instrument “ordained 
settle the wilderness.” 
his country may not have been as great perhaps 
as that of George Rogers Clark, yet “his pic- 
turesque career possesses a romantic and even 
pathetic interest that can never fail to charm the 
student of history.” 
ties would 


A summary of his activi- 
that 
hunter, pilot, surveyor, Indian fighter, sheriff, 


show he served as explorer, 
magistrate, and legislator. 

His spirit was that of the restless, adventurous 
hunter and explorer. Born in Pennsylvania in 
1735, he North 


Carolina when he was thirteen years of age. At 


moved with his parents to 
the age of thirty four, hearing of the wonders 
of Kentucky and that it was a veritable hunter’s 
paradise, he moved thence. Years later, when 
Kentucky began to be settled, he moved to 


Missouri to have “more elbow room,” as he 


said. He wanted to live “where he could see 
the game come out of the woods at nightfall 
and wander among trees untouched by the axe 
of the pioneers.” It is said that once for three 
months he was absolutely alone in the wilder- 
ness, “without salt, sugar, or flour, without the 
companionship of so much as a horse or dog” 
and enjoved the experience. 

An interesting description of Boone when he 
was about fifty years old is given by one who 
“His large head, full 
chest, square shoulders, and stout form are still 
. He was solid in 


frivolous, 


knew him intimately: 


impressed upon my mind 


mind as well as in body, never 
thoughtless, or agitated, but was always quitt. 
meditative and impressive, unpretentious, kind, 
and friendly in his manner.” Another speaks 0! 
him as a “sinewy man, with eyes like an eagle’s 
and muscles that never tired; the toil and hard- 


ship of his life made no impress upon his 1ron 
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‘irame, he lived for 86 years, a. backwoods 
hunter to the end of his days. . . . In the lore 
if the woods and in sagacity and fearlessness 
not even the craftiest Indian could outdo him.” 

Boone’s life was filled with thrilling adven- 
ure. On one occasion he was suddenly sur- 
-ounded by Indians and had either to surrender 
leap sixty feet below. He chose to leap and 
anded in the top of a tall sugar-maple. He slid 
{own the tree, swam a stream, and escaped. 

3oone’s daughter and two other girls were 
carried off by Indians. Boone, with seven men, 
ncluding the girls’ sweethearts, went in pursuit 
is soon as the news spread. “To mark the line 
ff their flight, one of the girls broke off twigs 
irom the bushes, and when threatened with the 
‘omahawk for doing this, she tore off strips from 
ier dress. The Indians carefully covered their 
‘rail, compelling the girls to walk apart in the 
hick cane and to wade up and down the brooks. 
Soone started in pursuit the same evening. All 
next day he followed the tangled trail like a 
lood-hound, and early the following morning 
ame on the Indians camped by a buffalo calf 
vhich they had killed and were about to cook. 
he rescue was managed very adroitly, for had 
ily warning been given the Indians would have 
nstantly killed their captives. Boone and Floyd 
ach shot one of the savages, and the remaining 
iree escaped. The girls were unharmed, for 
‘he Indians rarely molested their captives on the 
ourney to the home towns, unless their strength 
save out when they were tomahawked without 
mercy,” 

In 1778, while with a party in search for salt, 
“one was captured by a band of Shawnee 
indians and carried to Detroit. He thoroughly 
derstood the Indian, and, pretending to be 
leased to be one of them, chief Blackfish 
idopted him as his son. He was closely guarded 
ind kept in captivity about four months. Learn- 
ng from the Indians that they were about to 
ittack Boonsborough, he made a desperate ef- 
‘ort to escape and warn his friends. While his 
suard was watching a flock of wild turkeys he 
nade good his escape. Although hotly pursued 
°y four hundred Indians, he reached Boons- 

rough in safety, having traveled one hundred 
nd sixty miles in four days on one meal which 


he procured by killing a buffalo. With a force 
of only fifty men he repulsed an attack against 
Boonsborough by four hundred and fifty 
Indians. 

The spirit of adventure was strong within him 
to the day of his death. When eighty years old 
he made a long trip to the Yellowstone, and two 
years later we find him contemplating a trip of 
five or six hundred miles to Indian territory— 
but it is not known whether or not the trip was 
taken. 

The great naturalist, Audubon, once passed a 
night under a West Virginia roof in the same 
room with Boone. He says: “The stature and 
general appearance of this wanderer of the 
Western forests approached the gigantic. His 
chest was broad and prominent; his muscular 
powers displayed themselves in every limb; his 
countenance gave indication of his great courage, 
enterprise, and perseverance; and when he spoke 
the very motion of his lips brought the impres- 
sion that whatever he uttered could not be other- 
wise than strictly true. I undressed, whilst he 
merely took off his hunting-shirt and arranged 
a few folds of blankets on the floor, choosing 
rather to lie there, as he observed, than on the 
softest bed.” 

Boone was a man of a high sense of honor 
and irreproachable character. “In spite of his 
many Indian encounters, he was a man of peace, 
modest in disposition, of incorruptible integrity, 
moral and temperate.” “A noble and generous 
soul,” says another, “even when poverty and 
distress held him fast by the hand, despising 
everything mean.” Although not a church mem- 
ber, in his old age he said: “All the religion I 
have is to love and fear God, believe in Jesus 
Christ, do all the good to my neighbors and my- 
self that I can, and do as little harm as I can 
help, and trust on God’s mercy for the rest.” 

At his death, the St. Louis Gazette paid him 
this tribute: ‘Colonel Boone was a man of 
common stature, of great enterprise, strong 
intellect, amiable disposition, and inviolable in- 
tegrity. He died universally regretted by all 
who knew him. . . . Such is the veneration of 
his name and character.” A monument was 
erected to his memory at Frankfort, Kentucky. 
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Distribution of the Principal’s Time 
By W. J. B. TRUITT, Principal, Brambleton Schools, Norfolk 


PROPER distribution of the principal’s 
time can in no sense be considered an 
end in itself. It is only a means toward 
a larger end—the accomplishment of the more 
important work of the principalship. 

What, then, is the important business of the 
principal for which time must be conserved ? 
briefly, and in general terms, it is educational 
workers the 


leadership. Of all educational 


school principal is in the most strategic position 
for the active direction of the learning processes. 
He is in the most ideal position to develop, by 
precept and example, a strong corps of expert 
teachers. [lis opportunity is limited only by 
the limitations of his own ability. 

The principal’s leadership can be exercised, 
however, only through competent supervision of 
his teaching staff. The most of us already real- 
ize that our greatest work lies in the field of 
This reflected 


everywhere in the literature of the principalship. 


classroom supervision. ideal is 
We can hardly pick up a magazine article re- 
lating to its functions without seeing the idea 
emphasized that if the principal is to accomplish 
his true mission in the school he must have a 
Of this 
Indeed, I suspect 


constructive program of supervision, 
fact, we are all well aware. 
the majority of us have in times past formulated 
just such a supervisory program for a term or 
a year only to see it later engulfed in the mul- 
tiplicity of petty details which arise in connec- 
tion with the administration of a large school. 

In my experience as I go about the duties of 
the day, it seems that there is a constant con- 
flict between the duties of supervision on the 
one hand and the management of administrative 
matters on the other. This presents a problem 
of no small proportions and the first step toward 
its solution brings us face to face with the ques- 
tion, What is the most profitable and equitable 
distribution of the principal’s time? 

Many statistical and scientific studies have 
been made of how the principal actually does 
spend his time, and many dicta have been laid 
down as to how he should spend it. Supposedly 
ideal time allotments have been made out by 
various principals’ associations for his guidance. 


One hundred and twelve Detroit princip, 
recently made a study of their activities, a stud 
which was reported in the Journal of Educ 
Method. 


spending their time as follows: 


tional They found that they wer 


Administrative duties ~-__------ 51% 
DUET CIGIOEE: a ecnceeeiinewnncn 36% 
Clerical work —...--.---~- _.... 10% 
Community work .............. 3% 


There are three significant facts which wer 
revealed by the Detroit study. 

I*‘irst, these principals were spending 51% oi 
their time in administrative routine when the 
regarded 22% as sufficient. 

Second, they felt that at least one half of th 
total school time should be devoted to super- 
vision, while, in fact, they were falling far short 
of this. 

Third, there was practically no correlation be 
tween the amount of time spent in supervision 
and the presence of office clerks. Only slight] 
more time was given to supervision by the grow 
of principals which had clerks than by the group 
of principals which didn’t have clerks. The 
extra time which accrued by freeing the prin 
cipal from clerical duties was almost entirely 
absorbed by the routine duties of administration 
This gives rise to the idea that it takes some: 
thing more than relief from clerical duties 
guarantee that an adequate amount of time wil 
be spent in supervision, 

Dr. W. O. Hampton, in preparing a doctor’ 
dissertation at the University of North Cato 
lina, made a rather thorough study of how th 
city and rural principals of that State spend 
He found that they they were 


their time. 


spending: 


65% in administration 
20% in 
8% in 
4% in 
3% in other duties 


supervision 
clerical work 


teaching 


He says that his data show that in genera: 
these principals are so busily engaged in a vas! 
swarm of petty details that they have no time 
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jidered an ideal distribution of time. 
tribution parallels very closely the one of the 
ame type drawn up by the Detroit principals. 
it states that in general the principals time 
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or planning the major professional activities. 
The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
ipals of the Education Association 
nade a recent nation-wide study of how prin- 
ipals spend their time. They found that on an 
werage the principals of the country were 


National 


spending : 


34% in supervision 
30% in administration 
19% in 


4% in teaching 


clerical work 


13% in other duties 


These same principals drew up what they con- 
This dis- 


should be spent as follows: 


ee . 51% 
Administration ............ 25% 
Clerical work .............. 60% 
TORE: eusacndonseecce 0% 
Other duties ............... 12% 


If such a distribution reflects the ideals of the 


Jepartment of Elementary School Principals, it 


erhaps reflects the consensus of the elementary 


principals in Norfolk and other cities in Vir- 


vinia. 

These are the three major studies of time dis- 
nibution. They all corroborate and confirm my 
miginal statement, which is now becoming 
omewhat trite and timeworn, that the principal 
s spending too much time with the routine 
fairs of his office and not enough in super- 
They point 
distribution 
‘imilar to the one worked out by the National 


‘ision and educational leadership. 
ilmost unanimously to a_ time 
ducation Association which is an important 
he to remember. 
low, then, shall the principal free himself 
Tom the ever-present routine details to spend 
‘| per cent of his time in supervision? Many, 
haps, will say it can’t be done while there 
No 
ules can be laid down as universal time-savers. 


Vh. ae é ; A 
"fat one principal finds is an excellent device 


fé many others who are already doing it. 


will not serve at all for others because of the 
‘Ssimilarity of conditions. I wish to submit, 


wever, a list of devices and suggestions which 
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I think might help the principal to emancipate 
himself from routine duties and enable him to 
follow a more nearly ideal distribution of time. 
These suggestions were compiled in collabora- 
tion with the Norfolk principals, some of them 
were culled from the current professional liter- 


ature. 


1. 


S 


we 


ws 


6. 


Make an accurate record by minutes of 
what you do during each school day, for a 
week or two at a time, and analyze this 
record into percentages of a day. Then, 
with such a table before you, raise the ques- 
tion for each item as to whether the time 
spent on it was time well spent. 

After studying the above table, organize 
your time according to a regular schedule. 
Place on the scherule the best part of the 
morning and afternoon for the supervision 
Allow it to be interrupted 
Instruct the 


of instruction. 
only by extreme emergency. 
clerk not to call you for trivial matters. 
Telephone calls should be registered for 
later attention instead of sending for the 
principal each time a call comes in. 

At a professional faculty meeting plan a 
definite program of work that requires fol- 
low-up activity on the part of the principal. 
Make a schedule for visits and follow it. 
Keep a pocket memorandum of the amount 
of time you actually spend in classroom 
visitation. Check this up frequently to see 
if you are doing enough. 

The principal should never do himself what 
someone else could do just as well, but 
should concern himself, rather, with those 
things which he alone can do, or which he 
can do better than others. Plan out schemes 
for delegating routine matters to others. 
The effectiveness with which you can do 
this is a measure of your efficiency as a 
principal. 

Assign certain routine matters to the clerk, 
or, if you haven’t one, to individual teachers 
or committees of teachers. T’or example, a 
committee of teachers may handle yard duty 
assignments applying 
thereto, another committee may handle as- 


and = regulations 
sembly programs, etc. One principal states 
that her clerk assumes responsibility for the 


following duties: 





(a) Issuing textbooks, keeping record of 
textbooks issued, making book inven- 
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cesses, if necessary, to run errands and ty 
deliver special messages. 


tory. 8. Don’t hesitate to use special forms, blanks 
(b) Answering telephone calls. and form letters. Some school systems pro. 
(c) Investigating (by telephone) causes of vide many forms for reports and many that 
pupil absences and tardiness. take the place of notes or letters. In this 
(d) Making all mimeograph copies for connection, let me say that a duplicating 
school. device is essential for office efficiency, | 
(e) Attending to banking each week. is particularly necessary for form letters 
(f) Giving First Aid to injured. parents, instructions to teachers, outlines oj 
(zg) Collecting and compiling routine re- teachers’ meetings, etc. 
ports. 9. Pupils can be trained to ring bells, to act as 
(h) Delivering important or emergency guides, and to perform many little services 
messages to teachers. for the office. What is petty labor to « 
(i) Writing requisitions for supplies — teacher or principal may easily be a worth 
checking deliveries. while activity to a child. 
(j) Issuing transfers. 10. Establish office hours to attend to various 
(k) Attending to bells for recesses, nurse, matters. Inform your teachers of this and 
physician, and fire drills. Another insist that they send to you only during 
principal states that she is relieved of those hours. Likewise establish office hours 
many details that otherwise would take for parent conferences. 
much time by means of pupil activities, 11, Avoid lengthy interviews with patrons and 
such as Honor Court, Student Council, visitors. They should not be made too 
and Civic Clubs. comfortable. Important business elsewhere 
7. A great deal of time may be wasted in com- should demand the principal’s attention 
munication within the building. The teach- when people come to waste his time. 
ers and the janitor should have mail boxes Whe ‘ j 
12. The principal should arrange his office, its 


and be trained to call at them each morning. 
Instead of going to a teacher’s room to con- 
fer with her, drop a notice in her box to see 
you about such and such a matter. The 
teachers should be trained to look at the 
bulletin daily. The pupils should be trained 
to call before and after sessions and at re- 


furniture, tools, and supplies so that it wil 
be an efficient workshop. There should b 
a place for everything, and everything in its 
place. Convenience, immediate accessibility, 
and system are the watchwords in office 


arrangement. 





Recent Progress in Training Courses for Librarians 
By MARY LOUISE DINWIDDIE, Assistant Librarian, University of Virginia 


carries a very different meaning to dif- 
ferent persons according to the type of 
training with which they themselves have come 
in contact. 
There are five almost distinct types into which 
library training may be classed, and these bear 
somewhat the same relation to each other as do 


T HE expression “training in library science” 


our scheme of public education. These five 
classes are: 


The teaching of the use of libraries. 

The training or apprentice class. 

The six or eleven weeks summer classes. 
The one or two year courses. 

The advanced course for graduate librarians 
Teaching the use of. libraries may be mer¢l} 





the primary school, the grammar school, the high explaining the arrangement of the books on the 
school, and the college or professional school in shelves, showing the pupils how to find the titles 
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in the catalogue, how to go from the cards in 
the catalogue to the shelves for the book, and 
also a very casual introduction to a few of the 
more important encyclopedias, dictionaries, etc. 
However, if this work is well done by a person 
who herself knows something of the reai back- 
ground of the library it will be a very important 
course in our schools. 

Miss Zachert, formerly director of school 
libraries in the Department of Public Instruction 
of Pennsylvania, in a paper on The College or 
University as the Proper Ground for Preparation 
of School Librarians, says that “‘no school library 
is really a functioning institution unless the one 
in charge is competent to direct it. In order to 
be really able to manage such a library a teacher 
or librarian must have had a certain amount of 
technical training especially adapted to this phase 
of library work. The librarian must also qualify 
as a teacher and thus have the same status as any 
other teacher in the school. School administra- 
tors are already convinced of the great value of 
a properly organized and managed school library 
but are not yet convinced of the need for regu- 
larly library-school-trained librarians to have 
charge of these libraries. The colleges and uni- 
versities of the country should provide oppor- 
tunities for the sort of training needed by those 
teachers who are to serve as school librarians.” 

I am glad to note that Virginia is taking a 
decidedly forward step in this connection. 

In the survey made last year on public educa- 
tion in Virginia, one section was given to the 
study of libraries in Virginia and was conducted 
by Dr. Wilson Gee of the University of Vir- 
ginia. One of the chief recommendations made 
by this survey for school library work in Vir- 
ginia was that in each school where there is a 
school library there should be a teacher with at 
least one course in library methods. 

The regulations governing school libraries for 
accredited high schools which were adopted by 
the State Board of Education January 17, 1928, 
include the following sentence: “In each case 
the librarian should have a six weeks course in 
library work and may be a teacher in the school 
or a librarian doing work in the public library 
Whose education is equivalent to that of the teach- 
‘rs in the school.” These regulations also state 
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that “A course of at least twelve lessons in the 
use of the library should be given by the librarian 
or teacher-librarian preferably in the first year 
high school.” 

These teacher-librarians will not be able in- 
telligently to instruct the high school pupils in 
the use of the library unless they themselves 
have learned enough of library science to 
understand the meaning and use of the various 
methods in library technique. 

The second class or type of library training is 
the apprentice class or training class. 

Dr. W. I. Fletcher, librarian of Amherst Col- 
lege, says “By apprenticeship is meant, as I un- 
derstand it, training in library work by doing 
library work as opposed to the idea of training 
by special study.” 

The first public mention of library training 
classes is found in the report of the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education for 1892-1893, and tells 
of the starting of the training class of the Los 
Angeles Public Library. This training class was 
conducted on the same plan as the apprentice 
classes of today. Some person who is interested 
in the work is allowed to do certain phases of 
library work under supervision until able to do 
it alone, going from one branch of work in the 
library to another until the training is far enough 
advanced to need no supervision. 

There is a good deal to be said both for and 
against this system of training. Personally | 
think both the apprentice and the library are bet- 
ter off if the apprentice can have at least a six 
weeks course previous to the apprenticeship. 
Apprentices of this kind can be made most useful 
under careful supervision. 

The third, the most popular and by that I mean 
the most patronized of the various types of lib- 
rary training, is the six or eleven weeks courses. 
These are usually given in summer schools. A 
comparison of the outline courses of study in the 
various catalogues seems to indicate that there is 
a good deal of similarity in the work given in the 
different parts of the country in training classes 
planned for this length of time. They usually 
include two main branches, one teaching the 
rudiments of classification and cataloguing, the 
other giving an introduction to the more im- 
portant reference books. 
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The fourth, the one or two year course, for 
some reasons is to be recommended for persons 
who plan to go into library work as a profession 
or as a life work. The strictly technical instruc- 
tion in library science does not materially differ 
from that given in the better of the six or eleven 
weeks classes, but a decided advantage is gained 
in the year course in that there is more time for 
assimilating the work given and more time for 
practice work, Also these courses usually in- 
clude work in literature, history, and current 
events which gives a good background. 

The 1927 directory of libraries gives twenty 
one of these library schools offering one or more 
years of training. Beginning in 1887 with the 
establishment at Columbia College, by Melvil 
Dewey, of the first school which was solely for 
the professional training of librarians we have 
every year or two a new school in a new part of 
the country so that schools of this type are well 
distributed over the United States. 

It is rather interesting to note that the only 
school of this type which is exclusively for 
negroes was established in 1925 at Hampton In- 
stitute. 
offers a one year course leading toward a B. 5. 


The Hampton Institute Library School 


degree in library science. 

In 1928 the University of Chicago announced 
an advanced graduate library school. This school 
is planned to carry work higher than any of the 
other library schools in the country and is in- 
The value 
of this graduate school will appear as the work 


tended only for graduate librarians. 


has opportunity to develop. 

Not long ago as a relaxation from the serious 
duties of librarianship I examined forty cight 
catalogues of Virginia schools. Of these only 
live make any mention of library instruction of 
any kind. Two state that they give courses in the 
use of the library. It is highly probable that such 
courses in the use of the library are given in some 
other colleges in connection with the [nglish 
course, as may be brought out by the report of 


the questionnaire issued by the Virginia branch 
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of the American Association of 
Women. 


The University of Virginia has offered courses 


University 


‘rom 
1911 to 1914 inclusive a four weeks course was 
given to cover simply the rudiments of classitica- 
tion and cataloguing for a small library. In 1915 
the work was thoroughly reorganized and from 
that time until 1927 the summer quarter has of- 
fered two full courses in library work, each 
carrying one session hour of University credit. 

For the summer of 1927 the work at the Vir- 
ginia summer school was again enlarged to em- 
Reference work; 


in library training for seventeen years. 


brace three distinct courses: 
classification and cataloguing; government docu- 
ments. 

The first two of these courses are essential to 
the preparation for these teacher-librarians and 
the work for the coming summer will be planned 
to include also such phases of school work as 
book selection and children’s literature. 

Since the fall of 1923 the Extension Depart- 
ment of the University of Virginia has offered 
classes in library work corresponding to those 
of the summer quarter. These courses have 
heen given in Lynchburg, Staunton, Richmond, 
and Charlottesville. 

In the words of Miss Downey of Denison Uni- 
versity, Greenville, Ohio, “Twenty years ago 
when there were ‘only four schools and never 
need for more’ the prediction that every state in 
the union would teach library science in at least 
one school and many states in more than one 
was fearfully made. 
out by the A. L. A. 


there are eighty five colleges and universities and 


According to the list sent 


Board for Librarianship 


fifty five teachers colleges or normal schools (of 
140 schools of higher learning) which include 
library science courses in their curricula, and 
these are in thirty seven states, the District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii. Who can foresee what 
the next twenty years will bring in the develop 


ment of library science courses.” 
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The Ballad in Virginia 


By BETTY MORRIS, Appomattox 


HItRE is no other State in the Union that 

has furnished a more liberal contribution 

of survivals of old English and Scottish 
ballads than Virginia. 

\Ve have had a gradual flow of ballads to 

Virginia since the fifteenth century when our 

New World 


bringing with them their family traits, habits, 


forefathers first landed in’ the 
and customs. 

from the begining of civilization the ballad 
has expressed the feelings of the people, par- 
We have in the 
ballad a true revelation of the people from one 


ticularly the common people. 


generation to another, told in the simplest form. 
The ballad, being real and expressing a _ real 
feeling of the people, has a very peculiar place in 
literature. It 

special author. 


exists for its own self and has no 


In this age of modern civilization, through our 
knowledge of culture and learning, we have wan- 
dered away from the traditional tales of music 
and harmony that our grandmothers used to sing. 

English, Scottish, and Irish immigrants of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries brought to 
this country memories of the old home song 
In the secluded mountain sections of 
familiar unwritten 


stories. 


Virginia many of these 
songs have been preserved and handed down 
from generation to generation through oral 
tradition. 

Dr. Alphonso Smith, while at the University 
of Virginia, started a movement to collect ballads 
in Virginia. He enlisted the co-operation of his 
students in collecting ballads and suggested that 
Virginia school teachers could help in this work. 

He, through his organization, was successful 
in finding in fifty different 


hall. 
iillads and more than five hundred fragments 


Virginia about 
or versions of fragments, which are about one 
fifth of all the ballads collected in the United 
States and represented more than a fifth of the 
originals found in Scotland and England. Vir- 
ginia ranked first in ballad collecting. Ballads 
were found in every one of the one hundred 
a record not approached 





counties of Virginia 
by any other State. 


As a result of this ballad movement. a ballad 


club was organized at Farmville, Virginia. Some 
very interesting reports came from the Farm- 
ville Ballad Club. 
Farmville are the following: 


Among the ballads from 


The Six King’s Dauyhters, which was re- 
membered by Miss Mary E. Peck, of Farmville, 
from the singing of her father when she was a 
child. The Green JVillow 
Allen were reported by Miss Eunice Harris 
from Prince Edward county. Miss Jenny M. 
Tabb Three Crows. She 
learned this ballad from an old negro mammy 
Pretty Polly was reported by 


Tree and Barbara 


contributed The 


in Amelia county. 
Mr. John Stone 
Thirteen different fragments or versions of the 
song, The Jealous Lover, were found by mem- 
bers of the Ballad Club. Miss Purcell, of - 
Albemarle county, reported Old Bang ’em. It 
was handed down in her family from colonial 


from Appomattox county. 


times when the first representatives of the 
family came to this country. 

Virginia is honored in the distinction of being 
the first State in the Union to report a Robin 
Hood ballad. We Virginia today 
ballads that were produced in England from 
Anglo-Saxon times until the seventeenth cen- 
For hundreds of years these ballads were 
the only popular literature. Judas and Robin 
Hood existed in England in the thirteenth cen- 
Virginia in the 


have in 


tury. 


tury and were brought to 
eighteenth century. 

After the invention of printing the ballad be- 
came the property of the humble and illiterate. 
Today the ballad cannot be ignored by the 
student of literature. The ballad, like other 
forms of popular material, has in the last two 
powerful influence on 
artistic literature. It makes little difference 
whether the ballad discloses ignorant or errone- 
ous beliefs, its charm is based on something 


centuries exercised a 


more than accuracy. 

One of the most remarkable ballad discoveries 
is in connection with the Virginia negro. The 
takes the form of a communal 
If in the wee hours of the morn- 


negro ballad 
composition. 
ing we would attend a negro revival in the 
country, we would perhaps hear a form of com- 
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munal composition in one of the following songs: 
Religion is a Fortune, Roll Jordan Roll, Going 
to shout all over God’s Heaven, He set my Soul 
Free, or Save Me Lord Save Me. 

We learn from the ballad what our ancestors 
thought, felt, and believed. The ballad survives 
today as a creative and reproductive art. From 
the following quotation of our beloved South- 
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ern poet, Sidney Lanier, we learn something of 
the value of the old ballad: 

“T know that he who walks in the way these 
following ballads point will be manful in neces- 
sary fight, fair in trade, loyal in love, generous 
to the poor, tender in the household, prudent in 
living, plain in speech, merry upon occasion, 
simple in behavior, and honest in all things.” 


Glimpses Into Books 


By MARGARET E. GREEN, Alexandria 


HERE is a wealth of pleasure and an 
inexhaustible store of knowledge in books 
for boys and girls. In class young people 
can be taught to read intelligently and under- 
standingly—they may be given a taste of the 
good things of literature and be taught funda- 
mentals of factual subjects. But it falls to the 
lot of the high school librarian to carry on the 
good work of the teacher, to lead young people 
to find things for themselves, to show them that 
there is unending satisfaction in books. 

The librarian can advise students regarding their 
reading when they come to her desk, but she can 
do more than that—she can advertise books. 

The boys and girls of Alexandria High 
School, like all other boys and girls, classed 
biography with encyclopedias and the dictionary. 
The librarian chose selections from such 
biographies as Mary Antin’s The Promised 
Land, Irving’s Life of Goldsmith, and The 
Americanization of Edward Bok, selections 
which appeal to a young person’s fancy and 
imagination. A few minutes were taken now 
and then at the beginning of a class to read 
these selections. Then students of their own 
volition began to call for biography so that now 
it is as popular as fiction. There is always a 
long waiting list for some of these books; the 
students patiently await their turn for the op- 
portunity to read of the fascinating experiences 
in the lives of men and women whose achieve- 
ments in the world are noteworthy. What an 
inspiration for these boys and girls! 

Just a few words regarding Ham and Peg- 
gotty and their boat house by the sea, of Barkis, 
and of poor little David resulted in calls for 
David Copperfield. Many students of only 


average ability are so captivated by David’s life 
that they hungrily read from cover to cover of 
that long book. They never fail to tell their 
friends of “that good book,” so David’s popvu- 
larity goes on forever. 

Three copies of Cranford lay sleeping on the 
library shelves. The reading of a page or two 
about Sarah’s beau and a promise of ghosts and 
burglars to come quickly dislodged Cranford 
from its resting place. And when students heard 
that “Poor Peter” had run away from home, they 
began to clamor for the book so that they could 
find out what became of “Poor Peter.” 

How often a student gets lost in a maze of 
detail at the beginning of a good novel! A 
glimpse of Miriam lost in the catacombs and 
pursued by a strange, unworldly creature, or of 
Beatrix in one of her capricious moods will give 
young people patience to pass the first few 
pages, for they know that something worth 
while is coming. It is our plan in Alexandria 
for the librarian to visit classes occasionally to 
give students glimpses of fascinating scenes in 
books in order to stimulate their interest in 
reading worth while books which may be lying 
unused on the library shelves. Eventually, by 
introducing historical novels, we may be able to 
correlate them with history. 

Care must be taken in preparing these glimpses 
into books, for a selection chosen at random 
may kill rather than stimulate interest. And 
when a particularly fascinating scene or intrigu- 
ing incident is chosen, too much must not be read; 
something should be left for the boys and girls to 
find out. “You must” gets a book into a boy's 
hands grudgingly, if at all, but curiosity will get 
the book into his hands, and into his heart. 
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Then and Now 


By MARY AGNES WHITT, Meadow View 


also the fall of 1910 and winter of 1911, I 

taught a little one-room school in the 
mountains of Virginia. (An account of some of 
my experiences appeared in the May, 1928, issue 
of the Virginia Journal of Education.) 

In this little school one of my hardest tasks 
was to correct life-time habits of speech. “Seed” 
for saw. “Axed” for asked. “A’ter” for after. 
“Knowed” for knew. “Nag” for horse and 
“critter” for mule. (These terms were inter- 
changeable.) “Gal” for girl. ‘“Yander” for 
yonder and on ad infinitum. 

A list of these expressions as I heard them in 
and about the school premises was printed on 
the small blackboard three afternoons each 
Any child who could step forward and 
print or write the correct word, then use it in a 
sentence was hailed as a coming scholar. Not 
every child in school used these incorrect ex- 
pressions but a large number of them did. A few 
of the foremost families here, perhaps for gen- 
erations, had spoken fairly good English. Then, 
too, the three or four “foreign” teachers pre- 
vious to my going to the place had struggled 
manfully to instil habits of correct speech. 

The entire community was literally set “on 
fire” with a desire for education and learning. 
In all my teaching experience I have never seen 
anything to equal it. There were many bright 
minds among them. Several who were in the 
seventh grade had almost memorized large por- 
tions of their books before they enroled in my 
school. (I have lived to see some of these 
pupils enter high school with others whose ad- 
vantages had been far superior and the moun- 
tain boys and girls outclassed them ten to one.) 

The little boxed and stripped building in which 
I taught was by actual measurement 24x30 feet. 
(The average attendance was far up toward a 
hundred.) It was well ventilated for we could 
look up through the loosely laid planks and see 
the board roof. The rusted stove pipe extended 
on out at the top of the building in place of a 
fue. (Yes, the house caught “afire” once but as we 
Were near the “crick” it was soon extinguished. ) 

Dr. J. D. Eggleston, then State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, had a splendid two-room 


[ THE fall of 1909 and winter of 1910, 


week, 


building put up. Ill health prevented my re- 
turn to the community as a teacher. ' 

On December 14, 1928, I packed a camera, a 
notebook, and a few personal belongings and 
started on a journey. Unannounced I arrived 
at the place where years ago I “rid the nag up 
the crick.” With a naive smile a native told 
me: “They don’t ride horseback here any more.” 
I was taken to my former boarding place in a 
large car. Instead of a hitching post in front of 
the house we drove up to a filling station. The 
three-room house in which I had stayed was re- 
placed by a new eleven-room home. I observed 
beautiful handmade furniture in every room. 

I was treated with the sort of kindness that 
is lavished upon a long lost relative. The chil- 
dren (just eight more had been added to the 
two which were there when I left, sufficient 
reasons, of course, for enlarging the house) 
begged me to stay for weeks. They tramped the 
hills with me to make pictures and cautioned me 
repeatedly about getting into burr patches. 
“Now just look at you!” exclaimed a small 
bundle of sweetness as we climbed a hill, “I told 
you you’d get into them!” An older child look- 
ing around upon the thousands and thousands 
of rocks asked: “There aren’t any rocks over at 
your house, is there?” I told her that there 
were not very many. “And,” she chatted on, 
‘the mountains are all level over there too.” 
The children enjoyed my stay as wholehearted- 
ly as did I. 

Going to the schoolhouse I was met by the 
two young lady teachers (native girls who are 





Can you image the school building replaced by this 
more modern one? 
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high school graduates and who through the sum- 
mers attend one of our State Teachers Colleges. ) 


I was treated graciously and kindly and was 


much impressed with the difference a few short 


vears can make. The large airy rooms were 














*. 
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Iwo teachers now presiding over this mountain 


school. 


neat and orderly. [| was asked to relate some of 


HN “expcricnees in the 


choolroom.”’ 
there were a 


“thar” for 


Before my departure [| asked if 


this school who said 


single pupil in 
there, “seed” for saw and seen, ete. 
“Not one!” 


Returning to the branch-line railroad JT in- 


the teachers told me emphatically. 


vited myself to spend the night with a family I] 
had known years ago. A daughter in this home 
is principal in a two-reom school near-by. There 
are several children in this family and they had 
also just taken in some boarders. 

“Come in,” they insisted. “You have no idea 
how much we appreciate your visit,” the father 
‘No in- 


told me. I spoke of going elsewhere. 
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deed!” they laughed, “we will run the boarders 
off.” 


This good 


Hospitality here is genuine and sincere, 
family told me many interesting 
things concerning mountain folks. 

Accompanying the daughter from this home 
to her school, | was introduced to the other 
teacher and some of the pupils. As at the form- 
er place I was delighted with the building and 
equipment in general. The work being done in 
these schools is a great credit to the young 
teachers as well as to our teachers colleges where 
they receive their training. 

Having spent months (years ago) in this sec- 
tion aside from teaching two sessions, I can 
look back and say that I do not believe that any 
part of Virginia has made the rapid advance in 
educational thought for the same period of time 
that has been made here. 

Kightcen years ago the county was in its 
transitional period, struggling with might and 
main to throw off customs and habits handed 
down through many generations from the hardy 
Anglo Saxon ancestors who had settled here 
some few hundred years before and who had re- 
mained shut in from the outside world by the 
barriers which nature placed around them. The 
mountains no longer act as barriers. A standard 
gauge railroad is being built to the heart of this 
county. Hard surfaced roads are planned, old 
roads have been improved, the boys and girls are 
preparing themselves to teach, some to fill cleri- 
cal positions. The largest area of undeveloped 
coal in the State is soon to be mined. 

One earnest little teacher with shining eyes 
told me: “We have lots to do here yet.” While 
this is a fact there should be general rejoicing 
that so much has already been accomplished. 
After making pictures at the last school visited 
and discussing various phases of their work with 
them, I started to leave. Turning upon a small 
sand bank to wave them a last adieu, I saw that 
a small girl had broken ranks (they were mak- 
ing preparations to return indoors for study) 
and with flying feet was following me. Stoop- 
ing low and looking into a pair of the prettiest 
eyes I’d ever seen I asked: “What is it, dear?” 
Throwing her arms tight around my neck and 
with lips pressed to my cheek she said: “I wanted 


to tell you good-by.” 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


WHY VIRGINIA IS CALLED THE OLD DOMINION 
By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


A playlet in three acts. Time, twenty five 


minutes. 
CHARACTERS 
king Charles 1 of England 
king Charles’ son, Prince Charles of England 
Members of Parliament 
Puritans 
Virginians 
Goddess of Virginia 


The Herald 
The Bailiff 
Cavaliers 
Roundheads 
COSTUMES 

King Charles, Prince Charles, Cavaliers, Mem- 
bers of Parliament, the Herald, the Bailiff wear 
knee breeches, cut-away coats, ruffled shirts, 
stockings and slippers with silver buckles. The 
king, prince, and cavaliers also wear knee 
Patterns for these costumes may be 
The king wears a 


buckles. 
found in any fashion book. 
gold crown, lace collar and cuffs. 

The breeches and coats should be of contrast- 
ing color. Cockade hats and swords. The 
roundheads dress as do the cavaliers, only the 
colors are more subdued. The Puritans dress 
as do the Pilgrims in dark sober colors, no 
trimmings. The Virginians, who are mostly 
girls, dress in large flowered patterns, made 
short waist, the full skirt touches the floor, 
round low neck and short, large puffed sleeves. 
They may wear large flower-covered hats or not, 
as most convenient. The hair well powdered 
and confined under a gray net is most pleasing. 

The swords for all the boys may be cut from 
laths or thin pieces of wood and painted silver. 
They are fastened with a belt around the waist. 
No sheaths. 

ACT I 
Scene 1 

A garden in the country estate of King 
Charles I. A rustic throne for the king. 

The Herald sounds a trumpet at every an- 
nouncement. Enter Herald. 

Herald: Pehold! His Majesty, King Charles I 
of England, cometh. He cometh unattended. 

Enter King. Walks slowly across stage, eyes 
cast down, advances to center front and speaks. 


King: Ah! Woe is me, my heart is sorely 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown. (Seats himself.) 

Herald: Behold! Prince Charles cometh. 

Charles enters, bends his knee to the king and 
stands by his side. 

Prince Charles: O, sire, thou are sorely trou- 
bled, wilt thou not confide in thy son? 
Ay, Prince Charles, my kingdom is in 
sore distress. My subjects are quarreling and 
fighting everywhere. 

Charles: About what are they quarreling? 

King: They are quarreling about two big 
questions—government and religion. Today we 
shall meet here to discuss the affairs of the 
We shall hope for splendid results. 
My strong right 


troubled. 


King: 


kingdom. 
Charles: 
arm shall ever defend thee. 
Herald: Vehold! Were cometh the caveliers. 
Cavaliers enter one at a time. Each bows on 
bended knee before the king and takes his place 
in line to the right of the king. 
Charles: Sire, these, our cavaliers, are noble 
men. 
King: 


(sod grant it, sire. 


Right well do IT know this, Prince 
Charles. 
Charles: 


First Cavalier: 


But why are vou called cavaliers ? 
Because our king is a cava- 
lier. 

Second Cavalier: 
and are gallant riders. 

Third Cavalier: 
long, down over our shoulders. 

Fourth Cavalier: Because we 
clothes and silver buckles. 

Fifth Cavalier: Pecause we are friends of 
the king. 

All Cavaliers, flashing their swords: Long 
live his majesty, King Charles I of England. 
Our right arms shall defend him. 

King Charles: This hearteneth my soul. 

Herald: Behold! Here cometh the Members 
of Parliament. 

Enter Members of Parliament who form a 
line to the left of the king. They bow to the 
king but do not bend the knee. 


,ecause we have fine horses 


3ecause we wear our hair 


wear fine 
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Good 


Members of Parliament all together: 
day, sire. 
King: 

today. 
First M. P.: Sire, we do not know how your 

friends are. We are fine, and the day is finer. 
Prince Charles: So Parliament is not pleased 


And I trust my friends are happy 


with his majesty. 
Second M. P.: 
Prince Charles: 
Third M. P.: 
out our consent. 
Fourth M. P.: 
to suit himself. 
Fifth M. P.: He will not let us have any part 
in the government. 
Sixth M. P.: He sets aside even the laws we 
have now, if they do not suit his plans. 
Seventh M. P.: He taxes the people of Eng- 
land without their consent, or the knowledge of 
Parliament. 
All Members of Parliament, 
swords: Down with the king! 
Cavaliers, raising thew swords: 
the king! 
Herald: 
heads. 
Enter Roundheads who stand in line next to 
Members of Parliament. 
All Roundheads: 
First Roundhead: 
cavaliers are hearty. 
King: Weare. ‘Tis a fine day, friends. 
Second Roundhead: The title of friend we 


We are not his friends. 
Pray, why not? 
Pecause he tries to rule with- 


He wants to make all the laws 


raising their 


Long live 


Jehold! Here cometh the Round- 


Good day, sire. 
We trust that thee and thy 


disclaim, sire. 

Prince Charles: 
heads? 

Third Roundhead: Because we wear our hair 
short, scarcely to the shoulder. 

Fourth Roundhead: 
with you. 

Fifth Roundhead: We want a share in the 
government. 

Herald: Behold! Here cometh the Puritans. 

Enter Puritans. They stand by Members of 
Parliament. They nod their heads to the king. 

Bailiff: Bow to the king, ye traitors. Bow 
and bend the knee to the king. 

First Puritan: Nay, we bow the knee to no 
man, only to Almighty God. 


Why are vou called Round- 


Because we do not agree 


Charles: Why are you called Puritans? 
Second Puritan: Because we wish to purify 
the church. 


Third Puritan: secause we wear plain 


clothes. We need only one button. 
Fourth Puritan: We are strong and hard 
fighters. We control Parliament in both gov- 


ernment and religion. 

Cavaliers, Prince Charles, springing forward 
and flashing their swords: Down with the ene- 
mies of the king! 

Members of Parliament, Roundheads and 
Puritans, dashing forward: We come with our 
swords unsheathed. (Flashing swords.) 

Cavaliers, raising swords high: 
with our swords unsheathed. 

Loud rattling of drums behind scene. 

Enter Herald. 

Herald: The battle of Naseby is being fought. 
(Exit Prince Charles.) 

The king’s enemies and his friends draw up 
a line of battle and fight with their swords. 
The king is captured. 

Herald rushes to front of stage. With hands 
raised he exclaims: The king is captured, the 
battle is ended. 

Bailiff: No, King Charles is not captured, 
he has fled to Scotland. 

Enter Prince Charles. 

Charles: Cromwell has sent King Charles to 
London to be tried by the High Court of Justice. 

Herald: Behold! Parliament and the High 
Court of Justice cometh. 

Enter Members of Parliament and the Bailiff 
leading the king. 

Chief of the Court: King Charles shall be 
Proceed, Bailiff. 

The king is beheaded and carried off the 
Curtain falls. 


We come 


beheaded. 
stage. All on stage follow. 
Scene 2. 

Cavaliers are on stage when curtain rises. 
Oh! Sorry is the day that 
saw his majesty beheaded. 

Second Cavalier: Ay, but right glad am I 
they didn’t get my head. 

Third Cavalier: This is a sorry place to live. 
I cannot endure the Roundheads’ rule and Crom- 
well is worse. 

All Cavaliers: We will not endure the Round- 
heads’ rule. Let us leave England. 


First Cavalier: 
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First Cavalier: Where shall we go? 


Second Cavalier: To Virginia. We can rule 


he Roundheads in Virginia. 


All Cavaliers: To Virginia! To Virginia! 
They form a line, flash their swords and double 


wick around the stage before leaving.) Cur- 


ain falls. 


ACT II. 


As curtain rises Prince Charles is seen on 


sage. He walks across stage meditatively. 


speaks. 


Charles: My father! My sire! Would I had 
een beheaded for thee! (Excitedly.) It is not 


afe for me to stay in England. But where 


(Walks part way across stage; 


I know, I know! 

To Holland will I go. 

Leaves stage in a run, waving his sword.) 
Curtain falls. 


Charles: 


ACT III. 


Herald: A garden party at home of Governor 


Serkeley, “Greenspring,” near Jamestown. 


(Enter Virginians, Cavaliers, Roundheads, two 
y two, no music. They pass across stage, 
aghing and talking as naturally as possible; 
ike position in groups in rear of stage.) 

First Virginian, coming to front, talking to a 
nnd: Isn’t it kind in Lady Berkeley to give 
sthis beautiful party ? 

Second Virginian: She is a gracious lady. 
Third Virginian: Not so is Governor Berke- 
He is mean. 
Fourth Virginian: Put hush! He is our 
Fifth Virginian: What a charming garden! 
et scented flowers, lovely trees and a cloud- 

‘sky. Tairyland could not surpass it. 

Sixth Virginian: This is a delightful place, 
tthe most of this island is hot and unhealthy. 
‘wish we might live on higher land. 

Seventh Virginian: Let me look into the fu- 
te. T see, yes, I see a college and a town on 
This shall be our capital. 

er messenger. Curtsies. 

Have you heard the latest news 


‘igher land, 
Ent 
Messenger: 

‘tm England ? 
All: No, what is it? 
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Messenger: King Charles I has been behead- 
ed and Prince Charles has fled to Holland. 

All: What a shame! What a shame! 

First Virginian: I have a suggestion. Let us 
send a message to Prince Charles asking him 
to come to Virginia and be our king. 

All: Hurrah! Hurrah! We shall do this. 

First Virginian: Then we shall be happy 
once more. 

Second Virginian: 
sage. (Leaves stage.) 

Enter Second Virginian. Depart messenger. 
Hands him a sealed envelope. 

Cavalier: How joyfully we shall welcome 
our King Charles II of Virginia! 

All applaud. Curtain falls, but actors do not 
leave the stage. 

Curtain rises. 
talking. 

Enter messenger. Makes a curtsy. Speaks: 
Virginians, I have just returned from Holland. 
I saw the Prince and delivered your message. 
He greatly appreciates your kindness, but he 
has received an invitation from England to re- 
turn and be her king. He thinks this is the 
more important of the two invitations, for then 
he will be King of England and of Virginia 
also. However, he wishes to reward you. For 
your devotion and loyalty to him, he gives you 
the title of “The Old Dominion.” 

All: The Old Dominion! The Old Domin- 
ion! Long live Charles II, King of England. 
(Wave handkerchiefs, swords and hats.) 

Herald: (Makes curtsy.) Governor and Lady 
3erkeley’s compliments. They beg that you will 
favor them with some numbers from last week’s 


I shall prepare the mes- 


All on stage laughing and 


concerts. 

Third Virginian: We know that Lady Berke- 
ley would be with us this evening but for Gov- 
ernor Berkeley. He cannot mingle with the 
“common people.” His meanness will lead him 
and us into trouble yet. 


First Virginian: Let’s forget it. What shall 


we sing? 

First Cavalier: Santa Lucia is as lovely as 
the night. Will the ladies be so gracious as to 
sing it? 


Any other song may be substituted. 
Singers advance to front. Song ended, they 
curtsy as they move back to rear of stage. 
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The minuct is now danced by a girl and a boy. 

As the dance ends, “The Goddess of Virginia” 
cnters from the rear of stage, moves slowly and 
in rhythm to music of the minuet. She is joined 
by a small girl who recites “The roses nowhere 
bloom so white as in Virginia.” Any other ap- 
propriate recitation may be used. 

To the continued music of the minuet all the 
players assemble on stage, the King and Prince 
Charles to center front and the others grouped 
around them. 

Sing this “Good Night” chorus or use it as a 


recitation by one boy. 
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“Good night, good night, dear friends, to al) 
Good night, good night, dear friends, to al 
Good night, good night, good night to all’ 

All on stage make a curtsy and throw a kis 
to audience as curtain falls. 

loot note. 

“The Goddess of Virginia” should be a sma! 
girl draped in soft white material, Grecian Style 
Ifer crown of gold inscribed “Virginia” in white 
letters. Her right hand carries a statf of whit 
tipped with gold, cross arms from which is sys- 
pended long loops of white ribbon. The gir 


who joins her should be dressed in white also, 


Art and Industrial Activities 


By LOUISE PRUDEN, Newport News 


INCE it has been suggested that a record 
of certain of the art and industrial activi- 
ties worked out in the Walter Reed School 

might be helpful and useful to other grammar 
grade teachers, we are offering the following 
suggestions. This work was done by an aver- 
age class under ordinary circumstances. All six 
activities were undertaken at the same time and 
the work extended over a period of four months, 
but since the construction occurred only in the 
drawing period which occupied an hour once a 
We 


might suggest that any one activity would with- 


weck the pupils did not tire of the work. 


in itself afford a rich field for expansion and 
should hold the interest of the class for several 
weeks, depending, of course, upon the amount 
of time given to it each week. 

Activities: Old Southern kitchen, dairy, coal 
mine, oil field, a fishing scene, and two lumber 
camps. 

Aim: To have the pupils discover, through 
guidance, the cooperation of art with industry, 
learn something of the value of beauty united 
with utility and sense a keener insight into the 
lives and occupations of people pursuing vari- 
ous vocations, making a direct correlation with 


geography. 
Presentation: The class was studying geog- 


raphy of the United States. The teacher asked 
if they would like to find out some of the ways 
in which the people made their living and then 
make the people at work. The group had done 
clay modeling before and when thev were asked 


if they would like to make clay people they be- 
came very much interested in the idea. The first 
lesson was an introduction by the supervisor to 
the idea of molding figures in the shape a per- 
son might be if engaged in certain activities, 
1. @., a man bending over using a pick. 

The children were asked to make a list of the 
occupations of the people of the United 
They listed about forty types of occu- 


leading 
States. 
pations arranged under the general heads oi 
agriculture, mining, fishing, manufacturing, lum 
bering, and occupations in connection with trans- 
portation. After much discussion about secur- 
ing the materials and the possibility of bem 
able to complete the activities, the class de 
cided to make a coal mine, two lumber camps 
an oil field, a dairy, an old Southern kitchen, 
and a fishing scene. 

The kitchen box was painted white after oper- 
had been cut 
Chairs, tables, and cabinets were made from 
spool cotton boxes with thumb tacks. Cups, sat- 
cers, and plates were made of clay and thet 


ings for doors and windows 


painted white with decorative designs on them 
Curtains were made and hung at the windows 
Old rag rugs were represented by painted paper 
After all else had been finished the peo 
There was an old black 


mats. 
ple were made of clay. 
mammy dressed in red with a white apron of. 
sitting in a chair carding cotton. There were 
also two little pickaninnies seated on the floor 
in tailor fashion picking the seeds from the 
cotton. 
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In the dairy, men with white coats were carry- 
out the cheeses while others stood at tables 
butter and 


king butter. Clay blocks of 


eses were molded; the butter was painted 
lov and the cheeses were painted a deeper 
low. Little clay milk bottles were placed on 
shelves. A clay man was standing in the 
ior holding two pails of milk. 

The coal mine box was painted black and 
yal dust was sprinkled on the wet paint. <A 
je was cut in the back of the box to repre- 
ett the tunnel and a hole was cut in the top 
A track from an 
rector set was used and cars were made of clay. 
the 


‘the box to sink a shaft. 


i¢ lumps of coal were put in box and 


‘wo men of clay dressed in overalls, one push- 


nga car and one using a pick, were put in the 
ine. The top of the box was covered with 
rf to represent the ground and a little shack 
as built over the shaft hole. 

The interior of the box for the oil field was 
inted to represent the sky. Derricks were con- 
Tanks were molded 
The bottom of the 
Two men at work 


tracted from erector sets. 
‘clay and painted silver. 
x was covered with soil. 
the derrick were represented by clay figures. 
he scene was arranged similar to a picture in 
e geography text. 
The fishing scene box was painted white. A 
y boat was molded of clay and painted white 
lred. A man was made in the act of draw- 
The bottom of this 
A little house of 
hoard was built on the beach, a door was 
{in it, 


‘his net from the boat. 


‘was covered with sand. 


a counter of cardboard was built and 


1of clay was selling clay fish from behind 
ounter, 

he two lumber camps were very interesting. 
the 


Branches were stuck in the soil to rep- 


ttoms of boxes were covered with 


1 
Ty 
) 


t trees. Wooden shacks were built. Saw- 
was put in piles and little pieces of wood 
looked like sawed logs were piled up. 
tractor and truck were used and clay 
1were placed in the door of the cabin, an- 
ier one was placed on the truck and one on 
tractor. 
Holes were cut in the tops or sides of all the 
mpleted boxes and electric wires and bulbs 
‘te used to illuminate them for exhibition at 
cht mI 
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All costumes on clay figures were represented 
with paint on the form. No costumes were 
made. 
The class of thirty six children was organized 
A chair- 
man of each group was appointed and the chair- 


iuto six groups of six children each. 


man held each member of his group responsible 
for his share of the activity. Each group wrote 
letters to the United States Departments of 
Commerce, Agriculture, Labor, and Interior for 
information concerning its particular topic. 
Some wrote to the State Departments also, in- 
cluding the Bureau of I‘isheries. 

Materials: Corrugated boxes about one foot 
or a little more on the edge secured from grocery 
Calci- 
mine, molding clay, water colors, parts of old 


stores were used for the various scenes. 


erector sets, spool cotton boxes, coal, drawing 
paper, old curtains, thumb tacks, house paint, 
crayons, sand, bushes, wood, glue, nails, scis- 
sors, knives, electric wires and bulbs. 
Outcomes: Such attitudes as cooperation, in- 
itiative, responsibility, individuality, and keener 
judgment were developed. A broader view of 
how other people live was encouraged. The in- 
uence that geography has on the lives of peo- 
Art 
and a study of industry were more closely cor- 
The children learned to judge better 


pile and their occupations was observed. 


related. 
the size and proportion of objects to be: used. 
They were given an opportunity to use their 
knowledge of business letters and additional 
knowledge in writing business letters was gained. 
Spelling was taught in connection with the letter 
writing. They received more information in an- 
swer to their letters than was needed for their 
immediate use, so they used much of it in free 
reading periods. The pupils realized the neces- 
sity of taking accurate measurements in con- 
structing and equipping the various industrial 
reproductions and much emphasis was placed 
upon proportion and arrangement. 

When people have the right attitude toward 
the tremendous trend of modern decorative art 
in industry, which is rapidly progressing and 
spreading its influence over us as evidenced in 
the artistic combination of good design and 
color in manufactured products used in every 
day life, we may feel that we are developing 
the right attitude toward the fine arts, painting, 


sculpture, and architecture. 
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State Department of Education 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By THOMAS D. EASON, Secretary, State Board of Education 


List of Eligibles for Division Superintendent 


NDER the amended Constitution county 
| | and city superintendents are appointed 

by local school boards from a list of 
eligibles approved by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. For some time the Department of Edu- 
cation has been receiving applications and care- 
fully assessing the qualifications of the various 
applicants. On January 15 last at a meeting 
of the State Board of Education a list of new 
applicants was presented for the approval of 
this Board. The Board authorized the Depart- 
ment to place upon the list other approved ap- 
plicants whose papers were received prior to 
February first. 

At the same meeting the State Board inter- 
preted the minimum requirements set up for eli- 
gibility as not retroactive and therefore not ap- 
plicable to the superintendents now employed. 
Two lists of eligibles are therefore set up, one 
comprising all superintendents now employed 
by the State Board of Education and the sec- 
ond list all other applicants who meet the mini- 
mum requirements fixed by the Board. 

Of the present superintendents approximately 
eighty per cent meet beyond question the new 
requirements and in a number of other instances 
the type of administrative and supervisory work 
actually done by these men would make them 
clearly eligible for consideration. 

The Board decided to place all present super- 
intendents on the list. This is in accord with 
the uniform policy of the Board, since in years 
gone by when the qualifications of superintend- 
ents were raised or the standards of the teaching 
profession were made higher the regulations af- 
fecting these standards have not been retro- 
active. 

Following are the minimum requirements for 
eligibility : 

1. Graduation from a standard four-year col- 
lege, with at least fifteen hours in professional 
training and two years of practical experience as 
school principal or supervisor, or five years’ ex- 
perience as a teacher; or 


2. Graduation from a standard four-year col. 
lege with degree of B. S. or A. B., with four 
years’ experience as school principal or super 
visor, Or six years’ experience as a teacher; and 

3. General administrative ability as evidenced 
by practical experience in business or in the 
business administration oi education. 

4. The college training or experience of the 
applicant shall have been within a period of ter 
years from the date of the application for a 
superintendency. 


Superintendents in Virginia, All of Whom Are 
Eligible for Reappointment 
ADDRESS 
Parksley 
. .Charlottesville 


SUPERINTENDENT 
J. BE, Shue... ...c05 5... 
A. L. Bennett...... 


COUNTY 
Accomac 
Albemarle. 





Alleghany. Ly. Covington 
Amelia... .W. R. Wrigglesworth... Blackstone 
Amherst.. Si eS ree Amherst 
Appomattox a Appomattox 
Arlington.. Fletcher Kemp........ Rosslyn 
Augusta.. . F. M. Somerville... ...Staunton 
a T. R. Sinclair. ....MillboroSpgs 
Bedford. . 1. Ae Xe. Saipley.. 5s. Bedford 
Bland..... J. A. Waener.......... Bland 
Botetourt. . oe. et Fincastle 
Brunswick.......R. Lee Chambliss... . . . Lawrenceville 
Buchanan. .Percy V. Dennis.......Grundy 
Buckingham Bee Jee" New Canton 
Campbell... 3 (A, A) 2: | Rustburg 
Caroline.. .W. A. Vaughan....... Bowling Green 
Carroll...... .J. Lee Cox............ Woodlawn 
Charles City.....Clarence Jennings. ....Toano 
Charlotte........R. W. Bobbitt...... Keysville 
Chesterfield......T. C. Williams...... Chester 
Clarke.... .. Leslie D. Kline........Winchester 
Craig. ..... «J. W. MeCleary....... New Castle 
Culpepér........T. W. Hendrick..... Culpeper 
Cumberland..... O. G. Bailey........ Cumberland 
Dickenson.......J. H. T. Sutherland. ...Clintwood 
Dinwiddie....... W. A. Scarborough. . . . Dinwiddie 
Elizabeth City... Robert M. Newton. ...Hampton 
Basee....... woe We G, Rennolds....... Center Cross 
Fairfax 1 oe bs | Burke 
Fouguier........J. C. Amier........5.. Warrenton 
2, ee Floyd 
PUIVORER......0<J- FP. SRORE. 0... cesses Fork Union 
Franklin. ....... H. W. Ramsey........ Rocky Mount 
Frederick........ Leslie D. Kline........ Winchester 
eee: | eee Newport 
Gloucester....... J. W. FROMMGY.... <6 ssi Gloucester 
Goochland....... ee eee Lee 
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CouNTY SUPERINTENDENT ADDRESS 
Gaees..... 550% Beyer f. GOES so sicscenn Independence 
eee Eee . = eee Peola Mills 
Greensville...... Henry Maclin......... North Emporia 
OS eee H.. J. Watkans......... South Boston 
Hanover........ J. Walton Hall......... Ashland 
Henrico......... D: W.. Peter8...0650.665% Henrico C. H., 

Richmond 
icine ea B. Clifford Goode...... Martinsville 
Highland........ eo ee R. 1, Monterey 
ee i eee ee eee Windsor 
James City...... Clarence Jennings..... Toano 
King and Queen..W. G. Rennolds....... Center Cross 
King George..... oS Saeere Stafford 
King William....W. E. Garber......... Palls 
Lancaster....... Se er Heathsville 
a eererrr S —— Seeeeenre Pennington Gap 
Loudoun........ Oe ee Purcellville 
eee PCAN 1. WEEE io :0:0 00:0 Louisa 
Lunenburg...... J. T. Waddill, Jr....... Victoria 
Madison........ , W.. YOWOR . ...sc00. Peola Mills 
Mathews........ G. G. Anderton....... Saluda 
Mecklenburg. ...C. B. Green........... Boydton 
Middlesex....... G. G. Anderton....... Saluda 
Montgomery.....E. S. Hagan.......... Christiansburg 
Nansemond...... R. M. Williams....... Suffolk 
ee eo Lovingston 
New Kent....... Clarence Jennings..... Toano 
a James Maret... .. <<000% Norfolk 
Nottoway....... W. R. Wrigglesworth... Blackstone 
Nothampton....G. J. Oliver... Cape Charles 
Northumberland. W. S. Brent........... Heathsville 
ee D. N. Davidson....... Orange 
Page..... Se | re Luray 
err J. F. Reynolds. ....+.. Stuart 
Pittsylvania. .... F. B. Watson, Jr.......Chatham 
Powhatan....... P. C. Waliags. ....4:... Powhatan 
Prince Edward...T. J. MclIlwaine....... Farmville 
Prince George....R. K. Hoke........... Hopewell 
Princess Anne....J. H. Carroll.......... Oceana 
Prince William...R. C. Haydon......... Manassas 
ee se Pulaski 
Rappahannock...G. Tyler Miller........ Front Royal 
Richmond.......Blake T. Newton...... Hague 
Roanoke,....... Se eee Salem 
Rockbridge......R. M. Irby........... Lexington 
Rockingham..... Bs Ge SR een ewenwe Harrisonburg 
Russell.......... G. HE, GVO... ssc sess Lebanon 
ee ee eee Gate City 
Shenandoah..... C. V. Shoemaker...... Woodstock 
ere B. E. Copenhaver..... Marion 
Southampton....F. F. Jenkins......... Franklin 
Spotsylvania... .. 5 We Gc ictcenen Fredericksburg ' 
Stafford......... eee Stafford 
ae M. B. Joyner......<.- Dendron 
_ ee Be  issevcacds Waverly 
Tazewell. 2.22... A. S. Geoever......... Tazewell 
Warren......... G. Tyler Miller........ Front Royal 
Warwick. ....... B.C, Chis occss Denbigh 
Washington. .... W. J. Edmondson...... Abingdon 
Westmoreland....Blake T. Newton...... Hague 
ee | 5 Wise 
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County SUPERINTENDENT ADDRESS 
i 5. BE. CHR. ov cceue Wytheville 
pT eee Dy Gy RE eikics csc Denbigh 

Cities 
Alexandria....... i G. BI cs ss oo ee Alexandria 
ee R. B. Bowere......... Bristol 
Buena Vista..... eS ee See Buena Vista 
Charlottesville. .. James G. Johnson..... Charlottesville 
Clifton Forge. ...Herman Blankinship...Clifton Forge 
Danville.......+:. G. L. H. Johnson...... Danville 
PR ctiKcandaccenesenenawas Fredericksburg 
Harrisonburg. ...W. H. Keister......... Harrisonburg 
Lynchburg...... Be Gee GI obese sceas Lynchburg 
Newport News...J. H. Saunders........ Newport News 
ree Gy Wie Fsiessssiecs Norfolk 
Petersburg....... ff Se Petersburg 
Portsmouth...... 8 ere Portsmouth 
Raedlerd......6.+. W. KR. Barmett........ East Radford 
Richmond....... errs Richmond 
Roanoke........ D. E. McQuilkin...... Roanoke 
South Norfolk...R.H. Pride........... South Norfolk 
Staunton........ L. F. Shelburne....... Staunton 
Ps os scnsess 5, Ti. BERG... sss Suffolk 
Williamsburg....J. R. Byrd............ Williamsburg 
Winchester...... eS i Winchester 


Eligible Applicants for Position of Division 
Superintendent 


Approved by State Board of Education 


Se, re Bridgewater, Va. 
Alexander, Fred M.............. 239 Blair Ave., 
Newport News, Va. 
Anderson, Charles E............. Saltville, Va. 
pe ee Fox Hall Res. Park, 
Norfolk, Va. 
Barnnart, Nat Gi. oocccccccccssses Meadowview, Va. 
Bassett, Basil Blaine............. Station A, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Birckhead, Kendall P............ Abingdon, Va. 
Bird, Hugh Stockdell............ Smithfield, Va. 
oe ee, Shenandoah, Va. 
Boatwright, Mrs. S. Jean......... Staunton, Va. 
a Fries, Va. 
Bowles, Rosewell Page........... RFD 2, Box 91, 
Richmond, Va. 
Bristow, Arthur B............... 5216 Studeley Ave., 
Norfolk, Va. 
ee Dunbrooke, Va. 
re South Hill, Va. 
Browning, Kari D...........000: Meadowview, Va. 
Bruce, Andrew Marion........... Salem, Va. 
i Sa ee ee Bland, Va. 
Bruin, Mackall R., J¢........<.05% Big Island, Va. 
Ss PUNE Giidiawddscdvescceanen Glade Spring, Va. 
Bunn, Bonnie David............. Lillington, N. C. 
Carmack, A. Watson............. Konnarock, Va. 
Cintas, A. Abbe osc cccccisecses Grundy, Va. 
Charlton, Hubert W............. Dillwyn, Va. 
Cheatham, Walter H............. Blackstone, Va. 


a ee Newtown, Va. 
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Copeland, Richard W ......+-RFD 3, Hampton, Va. Newton, W.S............0000- _Kempsville High Sch’, 
Costen, Rufus Joseph ae Covington, Va. Norfolk, Va. 
Cox, Camet B........ sss ; Independence, Va. Nunley, Hersey William.......... Bristol, Va. (Home 
Cox, Frank W....... ey Odd, Va. Address, Lodi, Va.) 
Crockett, Frank M...... Glade Spring, Va. Page, Benjamin Randall..........Southport, N. C. 
Crider, David R...... Fulks Run, Va. Peake, Word Day............... Rocky Mount, Va. 
ee ol |, Stella, Va. Perkins, Nathaniel J........... 5.0% Fork Union, Va. 
Crowgey, Henry L.........06 Emory, Va. Pris, Howard Mo. «..6s:4% 56.5. Morristown, N. Y. J 
Cummins, Albert S........ : Natural Bridge, Va. Philpotts, Alphonso Curran.......1440 Ashland Circle, | 
Daughtrey, Lyman C......... Drewry’s Bluff, Va. Norfolk, Va. ) 
Davis; Maurice C.. ....04.660% Rose Hill, POPCOM. AUDOCE... 6650.5 cia oe oe evs Reund Hill, Va. a 
Lee County, Va. Bamney, (Ceed Dic. icesscee oo ck RFD 4, g 
Duff, James S............ Ruckersville, Va. Lynchburg, Va. p 
Dunn, Geo. W.34....3 ae Halifax, Va. Rees, Byron Taylor.............% 0.0 Chase City, Va. 
Dutton, George A..... 120s e. Marion, Va. Rhody, Bart C........60..0s000% Elk Creek, Va. P 
Fogle, Oscar Mii... 06000 ..Easton, Md. Richards, Edwin Bradley.........11 Peterboto St., te 
Forrest, Dennis D........ ...Gloucester, Va. Apt. 14, Boston, Mass. ct 
French, Raymond H.............Blacksburg, Va. Robertson, Archie Frank......... Crozet, Va. 0 
Gilkeson, Andrew C...... Fishersville, Va. Robertson, Alexander Cralle......Blackstone, Va. | 
Goble, Edgar Allen......... ... 431 Lee St., Robinson, Walter F.............. Glade Spring, Va. “ 
sristol, Va. POOHOT: COD Bocce bias creases eis ware Pearisburg, Va. hi 
Godbey, Stanley Taylor..........Box 102, Radford, Va. Rosenbaun, Robt. Lee........... Jonesville, Va. he 
Good, Benjamin I*,....... as sridgewater, Va. Royston, Robt. Winter........... 3oyce, Va. bt 
Groseclose, Willis P..............Ceres, Va. Sales, Clarence Hill..............Nathalie, Va. 
Harding, (Miss) Lottie P.........Hansonville, Va. Saville, Harry L...............0ed Axton, Va. 
Harrison, Emmett C....... .... Stony Creek, Va. Scott, Robert Denren............ Kimberlin Heights, cr 
Hillman, Clinton......... .Herald, Va. Tenn. W 
Hite, Bentley....... .........Christiansburg, Va. Seelinger, Sherman Edmond......: 318 Mowbray Arch, we 
Hollifield, J. Foster............. Courtland, Va. Norfolk, Va. 
Holsinger, C. K.................Chatham, Va. wrielton, Carton Voisiscéceoc:ese-060 00% Gretna, Va. 0 
Horn, Herman L..... .......-Troutville, Va. Sinmson, Jobin Wi. c.csccie ce vcd Accomac, Va. yo 
House, Robert W.........220000- Prospect, Va. Smith, Jesse Earnest............. 1513 Grove Ave., ke 
Hurley, Willie Neal... ........Manquin, Va. Richmond, Va. su 
Hurt, Edgar William............Gardners, Va. Staley, Raymond Bivens ccecusciescouc 201 East 40th St., 
Hutton, Artley O............ Waynesboro, Va. Norfolk, Va. of 
James, (Miss) Lina Balis......... Brier, Mass. stanley, Josiah Albert..........+. Powhatan, Va. the 
Jarman, Arthur M.......... _...Box 606, Stone, JOSEP Woe .ecic gos scowe were 3uchanan, Va. to 
; University, Va. Sulfridge, Hugh L............0.. sig Stone Gap, Va. ea 
Jennings, Robt. Cleveland..... Waynesboro, Va. MRCTNOM. PUIREO: foci iesecieis «Siesta were 2400 Barton Ave., 
Johnson, Robert J...............Virginia Beach, Va. Richmond, Va. = 
PRAY PISMO Wes cisisw ss ees cee 1 .. Apple Grove, Va. Thomas, ‘Orville Aw. os. cccccsies Bedford, Va. or 
PINZy, GLOVER 636 cocci cece ces Middletown, Va. Thompson, Mary Olivia (Miss). ..207 14th St., vie 
Kyle, Clyte John Madison........Galax, Va. University, Va. 
Kyle, Roy Everett... Galax, Va. Tebtpe, Hh. Wass. c cesses Dumbarton, Va. 
Kyle, Zelma Talmage....... _...Galax, Va Tignor, Henry Geikie...............0d Ashland, Va. o 
Leadbetter, Peter Irby... Dendron, Va. Tignor, John Minnick...............+ Suchanan, Va. ITC 
Lewark, A. Thomas... Box 577, Tisinger, Richard Martin.........Mt. Jackson, Va. rea 
Blacksburg, Va. Tucker, Bailey Lees .......0:.6 cesses 302 N. Mulberry St., “i 
Lindsay, Christopher.......... Gloucester Point, Va. Richmond, Va bi 
Link, Adolph...... eatsreter vier Parker, Va. Tyler, William Edmund...........Aldie, Va. ” 
Love, Virginius J................Kenbridge, Va. Walton, Benjamin Franklin.......Lawrenceville, Va. Swe 
Maiden, Marvin G.......... ...-Glenford, Va. Wampler, Wythe F.............. Galax, Va. eX] 
Major, Charles Leslie........... Stormont, Va. Warren, Cloyd Byars............ Glade Spring, Va. for 
Mallonee, James E...............402 Brown Ave., Westbrook, Wilson Emmette..... Chincoteague Island, 
‘ : r ney 
Hopewell, Va. Va. 
Mapp, Alf Johnson....... .....246 Bayview Blvd., White, Hugh Vernon............ Holland, Va. E 
Portsmouth, Va. Ansel, Jon: ROY <cs ssc cwesaes a's Meadowview, Va. chil 
McClellan, Wm. Zachary.........Cedar Bluff, Va. Wise, Henry A............++-++5. Craddockville, Va. mu: 
McKee, Hugh Deane.......... Boone Mill. Va. Woodson, Wilbert T............. Fairfax, Va. bl 
McManaway, Norman T........ 2204 Barton Ave., Weient, Emmett W ois cs.es 0:05.00: Fredericksburg, Va. SIDI 
Richmond, Va. Vagel, Cameron G.i.s é.66.s 66030050 Belmont, Va. eacl 
Miller, Herbert C................Newton, N. C. Young, Charles Henry........... 2205 Hanover Ave., muc 
Mitchell, Bernard Elwood........Golansville, Va. Richmond, Va. T 
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The Field for Progressive Education 


By ANTOINETTE B. HOLLISTER, St. Catherine’s School, Richmond 


NEW ENGLAND schoolmaster some 

years ago finding it difficult to induce 

children to study with enthusiasm the 
subjects he was supposed to teach asked for 
advice and was told that he must not expect to 
get the co-operation of his students unless he 
punished them. The whole idea of corporal 
punishment, however, was repulsive to this young 
teacher and he refused to believe that there 
could not be a better solution of his problem. 
One June afternoon, very much discouraged, he 
turned the key in the door of the little school- 
house and with a group of his students went 
The path led by a 
brook ; the trees arching over his head were filled 


home through the woods. 


with nesting birds, and small animals continually 
rossed his path. The progress of the group 
was slow, for at almost every step the children 
were stopping to investigate a snake hole, to 
look for fish, to try to find a bird’s nest. The 
young schoolmaster watched with eyes made 
keen by a genuine affection for children and it 
suddenly occurred to him that the whole attitude 
of the children had changed. No longer were 
they listless as in school, no longer was he obliged 
to force knowledge upon them. They were 
eagerly, of their own initiative, searching for 
knowledge. Then and there was born the idea 

f the field excursion and probably the point of 
view of modern education. 

The old idea was that not until their minds 
were stored with a great many facts gleaned 
irom books were the children ready to deal with 
reality—the new idea is that given experience 
and contact with a stimulating environment the 
children would be glad to find in books the an- 
‘wers to the questions that were raised by real 
experience. To teach the facts from a book was 
ior the teacher a simple matter; to teach in the 
new way, a great art. 

Progressive educators now believe that every 
His possibilities 
must be studied, his handicaps in so far as pos- 
‘ible removed, and the teacher must arrange for 
each child the best conditions for’ his growth 
much as a good gardener plans for his plants. 

The progressive school in planning for the 


child is an individual problem. 


child, however, goes still further, and realizing 
that the school represents but a small part of 
the children’s environment seeks to co-operate 
with parents at home and to help in improving 
civic conditions. If the school tries to conserve 
the strength of children in order that it may be 
expended in worth while activities and finds 
their strength is overtaxed at home in late hours, 
too frequent parties and theatres, and vacations 
which have no balance, obviously the home and 
school are not working together. 

Much of the education of children takes 
place on the city streets. What is the character 
of that education? Municipalities feel it to be 
important to protect the food supply, to insure 
pure drinking water, and to deal with various 
problems that affect the public health. \What 
of the mental and moral health? The attention 
of the municipal authorities has heretofore been 
focused upon the punishment for crime rather 
than prevention of crime. There will always be 
undesirable influences upon the city streets. 
Human greed will see to that. Modern educa- 
tion is concerned with prevention. 

The money obtained from the people by taxa- 
tion may be expended in establishing courts and 
erecting prisons, or it may be expended in free 
art schools, free concerts, and wholesome plays. 
The emotional nature of young people must find 
expression wholesome or unwholesome. One 
great factor in modern education is the “movie,” 
and progressive schools recognizing this are in- 
creasingly interested in trying to improve the 
character of the “movie” program. One town 
succeeded in persuading the director of a theatre 
to provide only high class plays for one night 
of each week. This night is called “Community 
Night” and all children are urged to attend then. 
It has been a great success. 

What children need is complete and whole- 
some living and that can be achieved only in a 
clean and stimulating environment. The _ re- 
sponsibility is upon the home, the school, and the 
municipality to develop every power of every 
child if the State is to have great citizens. To 
help in every way to bring this about is the aim 
of progressive education. 
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The Newspaper and the Junior High School 


By JOHN G. GLASGOW, Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Roanoke 


HE junior high schools of Roanoke city 
have instituted recently what may prove 
to be a unique public school and com- 
munity educational experiment. Through the 
courtesy and cooperation of the Roanoke World- 
News, the local afternoon paper, about one page 
is devoted each Saturday to the consolidated 
news of the five junior high schools. The 
schools participating are Lee Junior, Lee Junior 
Annex, Jackson Junior, and two new junior 
high schools, Woodrow Wilson Junior and 
Monroe Junior. These five schools meet the 
educational demands of the entire city for the 
junior high school grades. 

The organization for the publication of The 
Junior High School News of the City is simple. 
Mr. S. D. Bowman, faculty adviser for The 
Junior World-News, the official organ of the 
local high school, is supervising editor. Working 
in cooperation with him are faculty advisers 
from each of the five junior high schools. 
Student editors are appointed by the principal 
on recommendation of the faculty adviser. The 
faculty advisers exercise great care in the choice 
of articles submitted for publication by tactful 
suggestions to the student editors. The whole 
aim is to make the consolidated news essentially 
a cooperative student publication. 

It is believed this consolidated, cooperative 


enterprise has three stimulating effects or 
advantages : 

1. The effect on the patrons and_ public 
generally: 


(a) It creates an understanding of the junior 
high school in its relation to the elementary 
school and the senior high school. 

(b) It encourages the support to the junior 
high school by civic and professional clubs. 

(c) It stimulates special interest in the par- 
ticular junior high school of a given section of 
the city. 

(d) It enhances the growth of the junior high 
school movement generally. 

2. The advantages to each junior high school: 

(a) It acts as an organ for the publication of 
important weekly administrative announcements. 


(b) It creates harmony between the various 
departments of the school. 

(c) It serves as a means, by interesting charts 
and tabulations, of stimulating pupils in scholas- 
tic achievement, regular attendance and prompt- 
ness of arrival at school, thus improving the 
school records. 

(d) It presents in permanent form a record 
of the events, organizations, and progress of the 
school generally. 

(e) It fosters friendly competition between 
the different junior high schools. 

3. The advantages to the individual pupil: 

(a) It stimulates interest in the academic and 
extra-curricular activities of the school. 

(b) It promotes a healthy school spirit. 

(c) Through participation in the writing of 
articles the pupil acquires increased ability in 
the usage of formal grammar and a knowledge 
of the beauty of formal English. 

(d) It presents opportunity for “try-out” in 
journalism. 

(e) It gives opportunity for special credit in 
English for proficiency in writing newspaper 
articles. 

A word of explanation on (d) Opportunity 
for “try-out” in Journalism is necessary. Each 
faculty adviser for the junior news has excellent 
opportunity for broad educational and limited 
vocational guidance. All pupils are urged and 
encouraged to “try their hand” at writing articles 
As far as possible all articles are 
where special 


for the paper. 
accepted for publication, but 
ability is evident pupils are encouraged to in- 
crease their journalistic efforts and_ receive 
special guidance in their English courses and 
information concerning the requirements, oppor- 
tunities and limitations of journalism. 

The reader perhaps asks the question how we 
know the above effects and advantages actually 
accrue. The best answer the writer can submit 
at the present writing is on the basis of the 
number of people of the city who read the 
weekly junior high school page. Recently a 
study was made, through a press questionnaire, 
of the readers of the Roanoke World-News who 
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fnd profitable and enjoyable the page devoted 
to the consolidated junior high school news. 
The results are given below, with the hope that 
they will answer, to some extent at least, the 
question as to whether we are achieving the 
results we claim. 


Number families represented in the junior 


ee i eeeiieneiel 2278 
Number patrons who read the junior 

high school news........ imeem: ae 
Number friends who read the junior 

high school news.......... henenwns . 898 
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Pupil enrolment in the junior high schools 2668 
Number pupils who read the junior high 


ee, iieceten: mae 
Total number who read the junior high 
school news...... dadeawadaanicrde . 6445 


So far as the writer knows, the use of the 
newspaper as a means of promoting the junior 
high school idea is new. Our experiment, which 
is now old enough to have stood some tests, is 
offered to the educators of Virginia for what it 
may be worth. 





The Value of the Outline in Composition 
By ALICE COWLES MORRIS, Powhatan 


girl, I serenely walked the girders of the 
first story of an apartment house under 
construction on our block in imminent danger 
of unceremonious descent into the basement. 
[ remember, too, observing how those girders 
and others which rose above them served as a 
framework for the masonry, the whole of 
which grew into an exceedingly imposing struc- 
ture which, to the uninitiated, would never seem 
to be supported by a gaunt system of steel ribs. 
That was, I suppose, my first intimation of 
the fact that the framework is an essential fac- 
tor in all constructive work. 
The application of this truth to the teaching 
of rhetoric as a practice rather than as a theory 


| REMEMBER the time when, as a small 


to be accepted or discarded at will is eminently 
desirable. I believe that the teaching of com- 
position, so often a disappointing task to the 


teacher, may be rendered more effective if the 
an outline is made an integral 
part of each assignment in composition. Most 
pupils have a natural tendency toward what may 
be termed “rambling” in composition which may, 
in many cases, be overcome by the insistence 
upon such analysis of the material to be used in 
the presentation of the subject as the making of 


preparation of 


au 


an outline requires. The pupil will learn in 
time to evaluate his “points,” to arrange them 
in order of importance, of logical sequence, or 
of time sequence. The result will be an in- 
creased facility of coordination and coherence, 
qualities which are conspicuously lacking in the 
composition work of the average pupil. 

In each of the forms of discourse the outline 
proves its worth. In description it marshals de- 
tails. In narration it enforces the accurate re- 
lation of occurrences. In exposition it is a step- 
ping stone to clearness. In argument there is 
the incontestable evidence of the brief. 

The actual form of the outline may vary ac- 
cording to the needs or temperament of the 
writer. It may be as formal as the brief. It 
may be composed of a series of topic statements. 
Again, it may consist of nothing more than a 
number of suggestive words or phases. What- 
ever its form, whether it be full or scanty, it will 
provide the framework necessary for orderly 
and forcible expression. 

The value of the outline then lies in the fact 
that it is conducive to consecutiveness, to clear- 
ness, and to accuracy. My advocacy of the out- 
line is based upon the belief not that it is un- 
known but that it is unused. 
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Teaching Locker Writing in the Third and Fourth Grades 


By MEDIA WILLIAMS, Reedville 


HIEN a child has reached the third 
grade he should have the habits of good 
Locker Writing position thoroughly 
fixed. Besides position he should have a clear 
idea of movement, even if he has not got his 


arm muscles completely controlled. Also he 
should be familiar with the Locker letter forms. 

It is comparatively casy during these two 
years to motivate writing, because it 1s some- 
thing new to the pupils, and, too, because any 
little device in the torm of competition proves 
an inccntive to little folks. 

When these same little folks, however, get to 
the third grade, they have grown weary of 
ovals, push-pulls and Locker letters. Even the 
idea of rivalry has gone stale, since the best 
writers are more than likely to have established 
their right to the honor in two years’ time. 

This is the type of class I found I had at the 
| tried to interest them 
[ failed. 


tried introducing cach letter with some little 


beginning of this term. 


in the old way—competition. Then | 


original story. ‘This worked very well while it 
lasted but | found that two stories about 


the big letters and two about the small letters 


SOON 
were just about all IT could imagine. Then my 
problem began in earnest. 

Finally I mapped out the following devices to 
try. They have proved very successful. Not 
only do the children look forward to the class 
but I do also. 
rather dreaded it as something to be got over 


Whereas before T feel sure they 


quickly and I—well I was in despair. 

Not all of these devices are original by any 
means. I have collected them from every avail- 
able source but the fact that I have collected 
them from many scattered articles and put them 
into one may be of some use to other puzzled 
teachers. 

First: We write ovals and push-pulls to two 
little songs which were given to me by a Farm- 
ville student, and so no doubt originated there. 
They have been a help to me, and since I know 
not who the composer is, I am taking the lib- 
erty of passing them to vou without his or her 
permission, 


iune “Old Black Joe.” 


Gone are the days when my fingers had to write. 
Gone are the pains from my hands, so cramped 


and tight. 
Now it is roll over 1-2-3 push pull, 


It makes the writing rapid, easy, light and free. 


“Yankee Doodle.” 


!. Place your feet flat on the floor, 


‘Tune 


And keep your arms in motion 

Round and round, or push and pull 

Let’s all get in the notion. 

Chorus: 

Sit up straight and do your best, 

Curve your fingers under 

Cultivate an easy glide and don’t 
dare make a blunder. 

If. Arms and wrists must be just so, 
Heads up, too, not drooping. 
Shoulders down and chests out, 
There is no chance for stooping. 


\We had a song composing contest. 
It was 


Second: 
\We selected the following as our best. 
written by a third grade girl. 

Tune “Here We Go Around the Mulberry 
Bush.” 


[ This is the way we make ovals—make ovals 
—make ovals; 
This is the way we make ovals in owt 
Locker Writing. 
II This is the way we make push-pulls, ete. 
III This is the way we make big A, ete. 
This song can be continued indefinitely. 


Third: We use Mother Goose rhymes for let- 
You will find that some letters 
may be written by all of them, because of the 


ter exercises. 


swing they have. liere are some we use: 

1. “Little Tommy Tucker” L L L L, ete. 

2. “Little Miss Muffet” C C CC. 

3. “The lion and the unicorn.” (Five push-pulls 
surrounded by five ovals.) 


4. “T had a little hobby horse” mm. 
5. “Mary had a little lamb” oooo. 
6. “Cock-a-doodle-doo” N N. 
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7, “latfy was a \W cishman” N M. 


/ 


Blue, Come Blow Your Horn” 


2 “Tittle Boy 


“Gcorgic Porgie” ovals, etc. 


Fourth: Speed tests, 

Any scutence or paragraph may be used for 
this. I have used several but the one they like 
best is this sentence: 

“The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy 
log. 
You will see that it contains all the letters of 
the alphabet, but has no word unfamiliar to an 
iverage third grade child. I write this sentence 
on the board and give them one minute in which 
to write, giving the signal to start and stop. 
Then each child counts the letters he has written 
and [ find our class average from the results. 

The standard rate of speed is—Grade 3, 35 
letters per minute, and Grade 4, 45 letters per 


ninute, 


| found a discarded victrola belonging 
ty the school so I asked the pupils how they 
uld like 


lave it fixed to use in our class. 


to contribute ten or fifteen cents to 
They very 
enthusiastically agreed. 

Not only did they do this but also brought 


records from home. 

This has proved our most popular method of 
At first they did not seem to get 
he rhythm but after letting them tap with their 


tarts 
nouvation. 


encils, mark time, write ovals in the air, etc., 


to music, they have no difficulty in getting 
e swing, 

Amone the records brought from home I 
found several books of nursery rhymes set to 
usic. These we use for our writing of letters. 


popular with the children. Here 
Probably there are others 


MOY are Very 


have. 


The Frog and the Crow 
The Carrion Crow 

I Love Little Pussy 
Lazy Mary 


I Had a Little Doggie 


Old king Cole 

Where Are You Going My Pretty Maid? 
Simple Simon 

Little Bo-Peep 

Miss Jennie Jones 

Che Farmer in the Dell 

A Frog He Would A-Wooing Go 
Little Jack Horner 

Sing a Song of Sixpence 

Good King Arthur 

‘The Three Little Kittens 

Oh Dear, What Can the Matter Be 
The Jolly Miller 

Mary Had a Little Lamb 
Cock-a-Doodle-Doo 

Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star 

The Plough Boy in Luck 


Sixth: A Speed and Quality Chart. 

I bought a Seating Plan, one which had spaces 
to receive cards. This I divided in half by a 
red line. The left side denoted speed ; the right, 
quality. These cards are moved each week so 
the pupils can compare their speed and quality 
with any member of the class as well as with 


their past records. 


Seventh: JI have made two cardboard ther- 
mometers with red paper for mercury which can 
be moved up and down. One of these repre- 
sents the third grade quality average for a week 
and the second, of course, is for the fourth 
vrade. Vhe children watch the mercury with 


reat interest. 


Kighth: 
lowed to grade his class work paper by Mr. 


Once every week each pupil is al- 


locker’s scale, which I have hung on the wall. 
It is surprising how accurately they do this. 

All of these devices, of course, I use as extra 
practice. Once a week we record a line in our 
books. The other four days of the week we 
practice this same line during five minutes of 
each class period, 

These are the ways by which I motivate my 
T hope they may prove of some 
use to other teachers. 


writing classes. 
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The Teachers’ World a Revolving World 


By O. L. NORMENT, Instructor, Asheville High School 


Editor’s Note: 


The following interesting dialogue by Mr. Norment between the superinten- 


dent and a teacher appeared in the North Carolina Teacher for February, 1929. Virginia teachers 
will appreciate the keen repartee of the teacher in the dialogue. 


parachute, Mr. Educationalist, and come 

down to a lower region of ignorance—a 
place where we teachers work, an unworthy 
place where you may soil your pure ambrosial 
hands of method. Come down here where we 
are, chained by the villain of toil; down here 
where there are no robes of literary woof; look, 
as a spirit from Jove’s court. Since your special- 
izings at the Big College this little earth of school 
is all surrounded and comprehended by your 
wideness. Supercilious opinion has sunk you so 
deep into your specialty that you cannot see be- 
yond its confines. Proximity to prejudice with- 
out a cutoff has made you intolerant ; but—come 
down. You have burrowed so long in your little 
mole runs that your eyes are dim. Of course, the 
cackle of your office is nothing less than the 
murmur of the educational world. Have a seat 
here; I want to talk with you. 


Administrator: Modern pedagogy 
more work and harder work on the part of 
pupils than ever before. 

Teacher: That’s easy to say; in practice it is 
false and untrue. It may mean that at teachers’ 
conventions and principals’ meetings, but not in 
the classroom. No, indeed. 

Administrator: Scholarship is unpopular, and 
a teacher should insist on it to no further extent 
than is practical in the life situations that his 
pupils are likely to face. 

Teacher: Life situations are mere specula- 
tions in this regard. A little of the old scholar- 
ship notion should return, and such standards 
should be held high, for such will be an 
incentive to those who need most to be taught. 
(The bright pupils are the most neglected ones.) 

Administrator: A teacher’s job is to teach. 

Teacher: Certainly; a teacher is one who 
teaches, but not one who rocks the ship of 
“pupil learning” by leaning over the rail for a 
last wink at POPULARITY. 


| caracnte, Mr. by the Teacher: Don a 


means 


Administrator: There are two sides to ever 
educational question. 

Teacher: You are probably right, but the 
teacher had better be on the side with the ad- 
ministrator. 

Administrator: Every teacher should be pro- 
fessional in every way. 

Teacher: Being professional, in its last 
analysis, is like singing “America” and calling 
such an act good citizenship. 

Administrator: Teachers should give un- 

questioned support to the policies of the admin- 
istration. 
Without a doubt they should, and 
if they cannot they should withdraw in favor of 
“popular education.” The teacher must be 
willing to work hard, study and plan, and study 
results in terms of pupil learning. The teacher 
is entitled to the support of the administration 
or removal by the same authority. Teacher- 
pupil is the most vital consideration for any 
school administration. 

Administrator: If all the pupils will work 
there will be no failures. 

Teacher: The idea is preposterous, and not 
even a desired situation if it were possible. We 
appreciate the difficulty that arises when pupils 
fail and— 


Teacher: 


The daughters of men go forth to war, 
A teacher’s scalp to gain; 

Who best can soft-soap them, 
He follows in their train. 


Administrator: The should be 
individualized. 

Teacher: Under the present school organiza- 
tion, individualizing on a very large scale is out 
of the question. The “individual pupil” is 2 
fiction. . 

Administrator: The percentage of failures is 
too high; it must be reduced to the lowest pos 


sible minimum. 


teaching 
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Teacher: We are in perfect accord on this 
matter. The business of going to high school 
isn’t a hundred per cent voluntary business 
with our boys and girls, and therefore there is 
to be expected under normal conditions a 
minority party of failures. This minority party 
can best be dealt with by methods inappropriate 
for the majority group. The fact that teaching 
normally develops two unlike groups in a class 
is the main argument for mid-year classification. 
This is the normal way to handle a normal 
situation. 

If a failing pupil continues in the course for 
which he has a failure, there is normally one 
way to blot out his failure, and that is by IN- 
CREASED PUPIL-LEARNING. There are 
two ways to secure this under normal process- 
ing—one does not go without the other: (1) Im- 
provement of instruction, and (2) improvement 
of pupil effort. Increased pupil-learning is the 
only authoritative measure of teaching. Failures 
are too often reduced by other and much easier 
ways, and the general inference entertained that 
much good work has been done. All of this 
presupposes that the teacher has been working 
earnestly and honestly, and has been checking 
results scientifically. 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 
United States Commissioner of Education 


William John Cooper of Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, was appointed in January, 1929, United 
States Commissioner of Education in the De- 
partment of the Interior, to succeed John James 
Tigert, who resigned in August to become 
president of the University of Florida. 

Dr. Cooper, who was born in 1882, was en- 
gaged in educational work in his native State 
for 23 years before going to Washington as 
Commissioner. He received his schooling in 
the public schools of Red Bluff, California, and 
earned the degrees of bachelor of arts and mas- 
ter of arts in the University of California. After 
serving in various capacities as teacher, princi- 
pal, and research worker, Dr. Cooper was elect- 
ed in 1921 as superintendent of schools at Fres- 





WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


no, which position he retained until 1926 when 
he was called to leadership of the schools in San 
Diego. He remained in San Diego one year be- 
fore his appointment by Governor Young to be 
State superintendent of public instruction. The 
Governor at that time declared that the schools 
of the State of California were to have as their 
new leader a man “justly regarded as one of 
the ablest among the younger educators in the 
United States.” 

The new head of the United States Bureau 
of Education has had intimate contact with edu- 
cational administration in his State. Before be- 
coming State superintendent he served for a 
time as chairman of the California Council of 
Education’s committee on the duties and func- 
tions of public school administrative authorities. 

“The school exists,” says Dr. Cooper, “to pro- 
vide stimuli for, and afford direction to, the de- 
velopment of children. The chief concern of 
the teacher is children. The chief concern of 
the administrator is to have teaching take place 
under the most favorable conditions.” 

Dr. Cooper believes that school administra- 
tive machinery should always be kept subordi- 
nate in importance to the teaching process. 
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RURAL SUPERVISION IN VIRGINIA 


Rural education has always been a major con- 
State of 
school statistics for the State always reveal ma- 


sideration of the Virginia. Certain 
jor figures on the side of the rural schools. This 
is true even for value of school property not- 
withstanding the fact that city school buildings 
are much more claborate and at much higher 
per pupil cost. There are three times as many 
pupils in the rural schools as there are in the 
city schools and three times as many rural 
teachers as city teachers. In the distribution 
of State funds, over four times as much money 


goes to the rural schools as goes to the cit) 
schools. But when it comes to a study of effi 
ciency values the figures are reserved. The per 
capita cost of instruction for the rural schools 
is $27.11 while that of the cities is $52.05. The 
average annual salary for rural teachers is $657 
and that for the cities is $1,360. 
of attendance for the rural schools is 84 and tha: 
of the cities is 93. 
average length of term in days 1s 161 and for 
the cities it is 181 days. 


percentage of white teachers holding higher than 


The percentag 
lfor the rural schools th 
In the counties the 


the Elementary certificate 1s 78 and for the 
cities it is 96. In the counties 13 per cent of 
the certificates are based on college graduation; 
In addition 91 


per cent of the teachers in the cities hold cer- 


for the cities it is 28 per cent. 


tificates based on two or more years of college 


work. ‘These figures reveal facts that we al 
ready know in a general way, that is, that Vir- 
ginia is a rural State, that the major consider- 
ation of the administration of the State school 
system has to do with rural education, and that 
when it comes to efficiency of instruction, equip- 
ment, and organization the city schools are su- 
perior to the rural schools. The plain fact is 
that the people in the cities are more willing 
and probably more able to provide the facilities 
for a superior type of schools. 

The Journal has always maintained that the 
rural boy and girl deserve even better school 
facilities than the city boy and girl because 
they have greater handicaps to overcome. There 
are other minor factors involved, but the mair 
feature that accounts for the difference in the 
efficiency between the rural schools and the city 
schools is the matter of expert supervision. The 
most outstanding weakness of the school system 
in Virginia today is the lack of a more un- 
versal system of expert supervision of the rural 
The cities have long ago learned the 


schools. g 


value of this type of school service and the 
rural schools have gone far enough so that they 
have passed the experimental stage. For the 
past five or six years certain counties have em- 
ployed expert supervisors with a fair degree 0! 
success, considering the g@reat handicaps under 
which they worked. It is encouraging to note 
that this year instead of emploving only thirty 


supervisors the counties now have forty three 
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expert supervisors as a result of a special ap- 
propriation by the last Legislature for this pur- 
yose. Lhis is a mere beginning. The State 
needs hundreds of such school workers. The 
rural schools cannot take the next forward step 
‘«yward a higher type of efficiency until the State 
»rovides an effective system of supervising the 
nstruction in the rural schools. 

The effectiveness of such a system can now 
be easily demonstrated. The State supervisor 
of rural schools in his last report states that a 
comparative study of counties with and without 
special supervision substantiates the fact that 
expert supervision pays enormous dividends in 
pupil advancement and progress in school, and 
urges that rural supervision be extended to all 
the counties as speedily as possible so as to 
accrue larger returns in character, citizenship, 
and economic efficiency to the State. L. C. 
Brogdon, member of the staff, Department of 
ducation, North Carolina, conducted an experi- 
ment during the past few years to determine the 
positive effects of rural supervision on the pupils 
and announces that he found pupils under super- 
‘ision making two and a fourth times more 
progress than the pupils in unsupervised schools. 
In his report he further says: 

“Its educational value to the pupil has been 
till further proven by the fact that scientific 
test results from seven supervised counties cov- 
ring a period of three years, for which well 
trained rural supervisors had been employed, 
‘how the average reading ability of the pupils 
was Over a grade nearer standard and their work 
in arithmetic was nearly one grade higher than 
it was when these supervisors began their work. 
This means, for example, that at the end of this 
three-year period of efficient supervision of 
lassroom instruction the fourth grade pupils 
in these counties were reading and working 
arithmetic better than were the fifth grade pu- 
pils at the beginning of this period of close su- 
pervision. In a word, it means that within this 
three-year period of constant and expert super- 
‘ision the pupils in these counties gained ap- 
roximately one whole year in their mastery of 
the subjects of reading and arithmetic. 

“The monetary value to the taxpayer of this 
‘cient supervision has also been clearly proven 
the scientific experiment referred to above, 


in which it was found that for every dollar 
expended for rural elementary supervision $7.92 
worth of additional instruction was purchased 
for the pupils. 

“Its monetary value to the taxpayer has been 
still further proven by the fact that the seven 
counties referred to above, for the total expend- 
iture of $43,160 for supervision over a period 
of three years, purchased the equivalent of an 
extra year of instruction for the pupils which, 
at the current cost of instruction in these 
schools, would have necessitated the expendi- 
ture of $351,239.56. In other words, for every 
dollar that was expended for supervision in 
those seven counties for those three years $8.14 
worth of additional instruction was purchased 
for the pupils.” 

The same results that have been found in 
Mr. Brogdon’s study obtain as well in the Vir- 
ginia counties where rural supervision has been 
in operation. 


A LETTER TO SCHOOL TRUSTEES 


A Texas teacher wrote this letter to her trus- 
tees and sent it to the local paper. It may be 
the kind of letter that some Virginia teachers 
might feel like writing to their trustees. 


To My Trustees 


I wonder what you would think of a teacher, 
with whom you had a written contract, who 
would wait until the middle of the second week 
to come to school, then when she finally arrived 
on the scene and found that the pupils had 
wasted ten days’ valuable time waiting for her, 
she would say, “Well, I was very busy finish- 
ing up my work and I thought the first few days 
never mattered very much anyway.” 

You had made a valid contract with this 
teacher to begin her work on a certain day. 
Do you think for one minute, dear abused 
trustee, that you would let her start at this late 
date and carry out some of her contract? 

At the same time, teachers all over the 
county are trying hard to carry out their side 
of contracts made with you, while the wind 
whistles in at broken window panes, stoves re- 
fuse to draw because of broken grates and stuck 
dampers, the paper and dirt piles higher each 
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day because no brooms have been furnished, 
while a conscientious teacher tries to impress 
on Johnnie and Sallie the relation of cleanliness 
and health. Your part of the contract is being 
violated when you do not get at least the ma- 
terial required by your State aid laws. 

I think we everyone know how hard is your 
lot, and how thanklessly received is some of 
the work you so faithfully do. It was not 
sarcasm when I called you dear abused trustees, 
but you have this work to do, we never get 
time to do things, so why not put the building 
in condition before school starts or at least do 
it NOW? 

This is written the second week in a rural 
school. I’m keeping back my name, not because 
I object to the trustees in my district knowing 
who I am, but because I do not want to reflect 
on one special district in the eyes of the county 
when all are more or less falling short in this 
line. If you wish to know whether your teacher 
is writing this of your district, I give the editor 
full permission to tell you if you ask him. 

Your Teacher. 


EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


The Virginia Education Association at its last 
annual meeting selected as one of its major ob- 
jectives the securing of an increase in the State’s 
annual appropriation for schools for the next 
few years until the appropriation reaches at 
least the average expenditure per pupil for the 
whole country, which is $102.05. At present 
Virginia spends only $48.00 per capita. It will 
be seen that she is far behind the average for 
the United States. 

This question of an equalization fund is at 
present a nation-wide problem. In nearly every 
State it is one of the uppermost educational 
problems. A few States in the South have 
already provided such a fund, notably North 
Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. Governor 
Byrd recently in a public statement said that on 
account of the healthy condition of the finances 
of the State it would be possible for the Legis- 
lature to make substantial increases in the 
State appropriations for schools. He states 


that it is his purpose to put into his next an- 
nual budget a material increase of funds for the 
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public schools. This would be a beginning in 
the right direction but if Virginia is soon to 
reach the average per capita cost for the United 
States it will require very substantial increases 
from year to year. 

From the national standpoint the following 
statement of facts taken from the United States 
Commissioner’s report is significant and _per- 
tinent : 

In the year 1926 there were 20,984,002 pupils 
enroled in public, and 2,143,100 in private ele 
mentary schools including kindergartens; 3, 
786,071 in public, and 346,054 in private second- 
ary schools; 252,907 in public, and 17,209 in 
private teacher-training institutions ; 280,437 in 
public, and 486,704 in private colleges and uni- 
versities excluding preparatory students. This 
made a total of 28,296,484 pupils in such schools 
in the United States. The total number of 
teachers employed in all types of schools is 
977,291. The total cost of maintaining and 
operating these schools is reported as $2,744 
979,689; and the total value of school property 
is $8,125,085,472, which amount includes en- 
dowments valued at $1,061,589,042. 

The cost of maintaining these schools has in- 
creased correspondingly to the increased en- 
rolment. In 1903 the total cost of public and 
elementary high schools was $251,457,625; by 
1913 this amount had doubled, being $521,- 
546,375; by 1920 it had doubled again, $1,036, 
151,209; and in 1926 it again doubled to $2,- 
026,308,190. The cost per pupil in average 
daily attendance was $95.17 in 1924, $98.45 in 
1925, and $102.05 in 1926. Expenditures per 
capita of population for these years are $16.25, 
$17.15, and $17.50. 

A glance at these statistics is sufficient to 
convince the most doubting that the schools of 
this country are one of its chief problems. Not 
only because they entail the expenditure of 
huge sums of money by the federal government 
as well as the State and local governments, but 
mainly because upon them rests the responsi- 
bility of training the country’s future citizens,— 
an all important factor in the development and 
continuance of a republican form of govern 
ment. 

The financial obligations of these institutions 
are borne equally by all of the citizens. Like 
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wise, the education of one child should be as 
important as that of the other; there are no 
means of determining from which group or 
class of people there will be the most returns 
from this investment. A perusal of the history 
of this country shows that its great men, those 
who have contributed to its growth in one field 
or the other, have not been limited to any one 
strain of blood, any one section, to the rich or 
the poor, the city or the rural districts, but have 
arisen in almost equal proportions from all. 
There is an equalization of contribution but 
there is not an equalization of educational op- 
portunities. It is shown by statistics that the 
facilities existing for obtaining an education in 
the rural districts are far inferior to those 
which exist in the urban communities. While 
only 25.7 per cent of the children of 15-18 years 
of age dwelling in rural communities are 
enroled in rural high schools, the percentage of 
children of the same age in urban communities 
found in the high schools is 71.1. 





DISTRICT MEETINGS 1929 


The following dates for the district meetings 
have been received at headquarters office: 

District A, Tappahannock, April 26. 

District B, Norfolk, April 19. 

District C, Richmond, January 19. 

District D, Petersburg, March 15. 

District E, Danville, April 5 and 6. 

District F, Lynchburg, April 12. 

District G, (Not yet reported). 

District H, Leesburg, April 19 and 20. 

District I, Galax, March 15 and 16. 

District J, University, April 5 and 6. 

District K, Honaker, February 22 and 23. 


a 4 





MANY VIRGINIA TEACHERS WILL 
TRAVEL NEXT SUMMER 


The educational value of travel is coming 
more and more to be recognized by school ad- 
ministrative officials and by ‘those having to do 
with evaluating credits for certificates and de- 
grees. The demand for organized plans for 
group travel in this country as well as in 
Europe is evidenced by the rapidly increasing 
number of touring companies. Teachers con- 


stitute a large percentage of those who are avail- 
ing themselves of the opportunities of the reason- 
able rates and of the advantages offered by the 
many travel tours. Educational journals are 
filled with advertisements of such travel tours. 
The late winter and early spring issues of this 
Journal carry advertisements of reliable travel 
touring companies and Virginia teachers who 
are planning to make trips during the coming 
summer would do well to examine these ad- 
vertisements. 

The State Board of Education of Virginia has 
followed the practice during the past few years 
of giving certain credit on certificates for exten- 
sive travel in the United States or abroad, as 
well as for attendance on the annual meetings 
of the N. E. A. Below is an authorized state- 
ment of the amount of credit allowed for such 
travel the coming summer in response to an in- 
quiry from the editor of this Journal: 

“In response to your request of February the 
20th concerning certificate credit for Virginia 
teachers who attend the annual meeting of the 
National Education Association, to be held in 
Atlanta, Georgia, I take pleasure in replying, as 
follows: 

In accordance with the regulations of the 
State Board of Education for the renewal of 
certificates, provision is made for renewal of 
certificates by presenting a report on five books 
on the Reading Course and a report on exten- 
sive travel in the United States or abroad. 

In lieu of travel in the United States or 
abroad, a report of the National Education 
Association’s meeting at Atlanta will be ac- 
cepted, that is to say, teachers who report on 
five books of the Reading Course and report on 
the Atlanta meeting will satisfy the necessary 
requirements for the renewal of their cer- 
tificates. 

THOMAS D. EASON, 
Secretary, State Board of Education.” 





PREVENTORIUM OPEN! 


The Preventorium is now open and ready 
to receive teachers. Application for ad- 
mission should be made to C. J. Heatwole, 
Room 1, State Capitol, Richmond. 
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THE VIRGINIA SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION 


By E. L. 


Kor several years there has been the feeling among 


Fox, Secretary, Ashland 


some of Virginia’s leading teachers in the field of the 
social studies that there existed a need for the oryganiza- 
tion of an association to include in its membership (a) 
Virginia teachers, either in institutions of higher echica- 
tion or in the public clementary and high _ schools, 
whose particular interest is in the general field of the 
social studies, (b) students who have shown an interest 
in this field, and (c) all other persons in sympathy with 
the objects of such an association and desiring to affiliate 
with the first two groups. It was expected that a num- 
ber of public school principals, college and university 
presidents, teachers, representatives of State depart- 
ments, lawyers, ministers, social workers, business and 
public men would welcome the opportunity to support 
such an organization. The association was formally 
organized May 8, 1926, when Dr. W. E. Garnett, of 
V. P. I, was elected president and Professor Kincaid, 
of the University of Virginia, secretary. 

The purposes of the Association are stated in the 
constitution as follows: 

To promote acquaintanceship and group effort among 
those interested in the social sciences. 

To further the cause of social science teaching and 
research. 

To stimulate greater public interest in and better in- 
formed public opinion regarding social science questions. 

To have some part in guiding the current of economic 
and social tendencies in the State. 

To co-operate with and further the work of local, 
State, and national organizations working in the same 
fields. 

With these objects in mind the Association solicited 
members. The first year the membership was approxi- 
mately twenty five. The following year the membership 
was multiplied by three. Already in the third year the 
membership has gone considerably ahead of that for 
1927-28, and it is the hope of the executive committee 
that by the time of the annual meeting this spring the 
membership will be double last year’s. 

The present officers are Dr. R. H. Tucker, of Wash- 


ington and Lee University, president; Dr. E. L. Fox, of 


Randolph-Macon College, secretary-treasurer; and the 
above, together with Dr. Wilson Gee of the University 
of Virginia, Dr. J. K. Folsom of Sweet Briar College, 
Dr. R. L. Morton of the College of William and Mary, 
and Miss Ilorence H. Stubbs of Farmville State Teach- 
ers College, members of the executive committee. 
Among the valuable reports made at the last annual 
meeting was the report of the research committee pre- 
sented by Dr. Garnett, summarizing the research being 
done, or just completed, in the social science field by in- 
stitutions in Virginia. Abstracts of reports will gladly 
he sent by the secretary to any who request them, so 


far as the supply lasts. 


While any announcement of the plans for the annual 
meeting in 1929 would be premature, plans are now 
under way which insure the interest and importance of 
the meeting. Papers are to be read which will un- 
doubtedly attract State-wide attention. 

It is greatly desired that all persons interested in 
joining the Association communicate with the secretary 
at Ashland, Virginia. ‘There are three classes of mem- 
bership, all carrying the same privileges. There is a 
student membership, with dues of 50 cents a year, regu- 
lar membership with dues of $1.00 a year, and sustaining 
membership with dues of $10.00 a year. The present 
membership already includes a very good percentage of 
all social science teachers in the institutions of higher 


learning. 


CHILD HEALTH DAY—PLAY DAY 
State Department of Health 

The American Child Health Association is emphasiz- 
ing this year the play side of health-building, and cer- 
tainly good clean sport is essential, but everyone will 
agree that children should be in good bodily condition 
in order to get the fullest joy out of it. So the schools 
of our State will continue to make the Five Pointers the 
center of Child Health Day activities that show the re- 
sults of the session’s health work. 

The Five Point plan has become such an intrinsic part 
of the school program that it is almost carried forward 
by its own momentum, and many more Five Pointers 
than last year are expected to be ready to take part in 
the Child Health Day celebrations this spring. 

Some of the features of the celebration might be se- 
cured through the high school students in connection 
with their class and extra curricular activities, their dra- 
matic groups, debating societies, Boy and Girl Scouts, 
etc., always making the Five Pointers conspicuous. 

The State Chairman, Dr. M. FE. Brydon, can furnish 
material containing suggestions for Child Health Day 
plays, games, etc., some new this year. Send requests 
to Bureau of Child Health, State Health Department, 
Richmond, Va. 


Suggestions for Organizing May Day 
As Play Day 


When one school or one group adopts the Play Day 
plan for athletics that school takes the initiative in get- 
ting it going. The first step is to appoint the director 
of physical education or the recreation leader to meet 
with representatives of the other groups who are to be 
invited. These people form the first or central commit- 
tee who will decide on the date, the time, and the place 
where the Play Day shall be held. They also work out 
the events in which the participants will play. 

As soon as the day’s program of events has been plan- 
ned, copies of it are sent to the schools that are coming 
to the Play Day. The purpose is to give athletic direc- 
tors an opportunity to have the students practice the par- 
ticular events. This adds zest to the regular school ath- 
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letics as well as getting everybody in good form for 
Play Day. 

The students of one school act as hosts or hostesses 
to the students of the other schools. ‘The hostess school 
needs three committees: one to take charge of prepara- 
tions, one to receive and take care of visiting students 
throughout the day, and one to be responsible for activi- 
tics. In colleges and high schools the students them- 
selves form excellent committees, the most able acting 
as the chairmen. 

The preparations committee is responsible for equip- 
ment. These students see that the gymnasium, pool, ten- 
nis courts, ball fields, locker. rooms, and registration 
hooth are all in order. ‘hey see that bats, balls, and 
all play apparatus is available in sufficient quantities. 
[hey provide registration cards or sleeve bands that will 
be given to the visitors and they are responsible for 
the arrangements necessary if food is to be served. 

The hospitality committee may be divided into subcom- 
mittees: one to meet the visitors and take them to the 
assembly place, one to check baggage or clothing and 
to arrange for the visitors to dress, and one to look 
after their comfort while they are in the field. 

The activities committee also may be divided into sub- 
committees: one to take charge of any decoration, one to 
provide posters and outlines of events, one for registra- 
tion, and one for games. 

The registration and games committees are very im- 
portant. 

When the’ visiting students reach the assembly place 
they are assigned at once to their color teams, an equal 
number from each school being sent out on each team. 
Sometimes the students are given name cards to wear, 
the color of the card indicating the team. Sometimes 
the name is written on a sleeve band whose color indi- 
cates a team. Whatever the system, the visitor is ap- 
pointed to a team at the time of registration. 

The events in which the students play are usually di- 
vided into periods. For instance, they may play basket- 
ball and volley ball for the first forty five minutes, while 
for the second forty five minutes they play baseball and 
hockey. Then there is a period of stunts. Every student 
who goes successfully through a stunt scores a point for 
his or her color team. 

In the last period the winning team is announced. 

The method as outlined above is only a suggestion. 
Each group makes its own adaptation, but the general 
procedure is the same. Sometimes it may be more sim- 
ple. That depends on the number of students participat- 
ing and the events chosen. 


STATE LATIN TOURNAMENT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Inasmuch as this is the initial year for Latin Tourna- 
ments in Virginia, the field of the contest is narrow. If 
sufficient interest is shown, which we hope to be the 
case, the contest next year will include those who enter 


ae oe . ° 
the high school year in mid-term. 


1. Time: Saturday, May 18, 1929. 
2. Places: College of William and Mary 
Randolph-Macon Women’s College 
Emory and Henry 
University of Virginia 
3. Fee: For each school, except a Junior High 
School, a minimum fee of $2.00, which will entitle the 
school to enter as many as four contestants, one from 
each year. Since a Junior High School can enter pu- 
pils only in the first year class, its fee will be $1.00 for 
each contestant. 
4. Eligible Students: One from each year of High 
School work. 


Class 1. Pupils who are completing their first year 
Latin in June, 1929. 

Class 2. Pupils who are completing nine months of 
work in Caesar. 

Class 3. Pupils who are completing nine months of 
work in Cicero. 

Class 4. Pupils who are completing nine months of 


work in Vergil. 

5. Eligible Schools: Public, private, parochial high 
schools and college preparatory departments. 

6. Information: 

Miss Louise Weisiger, John Marshall High School, 

Richmond, Va. 

Dr. H. C. Lipscomb, Randolph-Macon Women’s Col 

lege, Lynchburg, Va. 

Dr. W. A. Montgomery, College of William and Mary, 

Williamsburg, Va. 

7. Ground to be covered: 

(a) Derivation in each year will be based upon words 
which occur within the required limits of the text. 

(b) Background: First ‘year background will be based 
upon the background material within the required limits 
of the text. This will include the introduction. 

Second year: based upon Introduction, Walker's 

Caesar. 

Third year: based upon Introduction, D’Oge’s Cicero. 

Fourth year: based upon pages 11-45, Knapp’s Vergil. 

(c) Mythology: In Vergil, mythology will be based 
upon pages 84-103 in the introduction, Knapp’s Vergil, 
and upon references in the required translation. 

(d) Translation, Vocabulary, Syntax, Prose and Com- 
prehension. 

The above will be based upon required texts within 
the following limits: 

First Year: Beginning Latin; Place, pages 1-218 or 
any standard first year book; the subjunctive mode, par- 
ticiples, gerunds, gerundives, etc. not found in the above 
limits will be omitted. 

Second year: Walker’s Caesar, Book IT, chs. 1-28; 
300k TIT, chs. 1-16; Book IV, chs. 20-38; Bennett's 
Composition, Part I, Lessons I-XXX. 

Third Year: D’Oge’s Cicero; Catilinian Orations 
I, IV, and Pro Archia. Prose: PBennett’s Composition, 
Fart IT, Lessons I-XV. 

Fourth Year: Knapp’s Vergil, Books I, IT, IV, vs. 
393, 705, VI vs. 212-235, vs. 273-330. vs. 417-425, vs. 
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548-558, vs. 580-607, vs. 637-679, vs. 703-712, vs. 826- 
901. 


Prose: Bennett's Composition, Senior Review, Les- 
sons 1-XX. 
Rewards: A prize will be awarded to the winner in 


each year and honorable mention will be given to all 
who have an average of 90 per cent or more. 

Time limit: By April 20, number of contestants and 
fees must be sent to Mrs. Ann Stiff, Maury High School, 
Norfolk, Virginia. Four centres: College of William 
and Mary, University of Virginia, Emory and Henry, 
and Randolph-Macon Women’s College. When fees are 
sent, the name of the centre which contestants will at- 
tend must also be given. 


Mrs. P. W. Hinen, President, 
Mrs. A. M. Stirr, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Virginia Classical Section of the Virginia 
Education Association. 


NEWS FROM BRUNSWICK COUNTY 


At the January meeting of the Brunswick County Edu- 
cation Association, reports from the delegates to the 
Richmond meeting were heard, the objectives of the State 
Association were discussed, resolutions favoring the re- 
appointment of Superintendent R. Lee Chambliss were 
adopted, and a constitution, providing for the election of 
an executive committtee to carry on the work of the 
association between its semi-annual meetings, was dis- 
cussed. This committee, at its first meeting in February, 
transacted some important business. It is now working 


on plans for a program for Child Health Day in which 
the Five Point children of the county will be given 
prominence. 





N. E. A. MEMBERSHIP IN VIRGINIA 


The N. E. A. membership in Virginia has been in- 
creasing gradually from year to year and is now 2,015. 
Of these, 1,649 are from the cities and 366 from the 


counties. Arlington leads the counties with 25 members. 

The cities, in order of membership, are as follows: 
NIRA IRTOND paid) ace, scmastes wasepkeeasseciie 514 
UN Ss ee ne eee ere ee 414 
[Cop cl ye sa tara cesses 217 
NE I cites snincaniesssrsennctnaniechace 125 
CSIR, iF a a 91 
el] 5 rere rees 70 
MRC ROR ONS a5 ssce phccrscte can gscccesco tose aanedsenes 70 
[bE ||| Bray, Sap cudeapuoeatee nt ate tes 40 
RIOR Econ aha ee ee << 
I so isin coc vrsckectinentconetesatoucnsass 18 
Staunton ............. Pen ee ee aa ices eeu eres 11 
DOW RMON ME 5 2c c oan ss seca ceciccackeg tenn ctce 11 
(puto. Fe ee oe 10 
PP CUCTICUSIAAIE. ose cocecccoenseccccacecesewcebeosecoosssees 8 
Charlottesville ......... 7 


East Radford ............... 


Datars sue ek yaaa SS 5 
a0 | Dieee epee Oe ak . @ 
Clifton Forge ..... ; seiaeipqinatenciiieen: ae 
L(t a NE ee ae 2 

1,649 





Educational News and Comments 


PLans have been completed by which several hundred 
school superintendents from New York State will be 
brought to Virginia March 6 for a few days’ visit to 
important points in this State. The party will be ac- 
companied by Mayor Walker of New York City. The 
tour will include points of historic and industrial interest 
and will be under the direction of the State Chamber 
of Commerce. The party will be the guests of the 
Richmond Chamber of Commerce at a buffet supper at 
6 P. M. on March 16 in the rooms of the City Chamber 


of Commerce. 
<> 


THE weekly Record-Advertiser, published at South 
Boston, carries the fullest and best school publicity of 
any weekly in the State. There is not a single issue in 
which there does not appear much news and information 
about the schools of Halifax county. Sometimes a whole 
page is occupied with news items from the various 
schools in addition to editorial comment and letters from 
citizens about the schools. On February 8 the school 


trustees held meetings in each of the districts for the 
purpose of discussing and conferring with the citizens as 
to taxation for school purposes. 


Hort lunches are being served in a number of Bruns- 
wick County schools, among them Lawrenceville, Alberta, 
and Woodsdale. Where this has been done, improvement 
in the quality of the afternoon recitations has resulted and 
many of the underweight children are gaining rapidly. 

<> 


Cuartes P. Vause, president of Wythe County Edu- 
cation Association, in a comprehensive article in his local 
paper, The Southwest Virginia Enterprise, replies to a 
citizen who in a newspaper statement argued for a change 
in the school laws. Here is an officer of a local associa- 
tion in action. Strength to his elbow! 

<> 


Tue “perpetual student” at Columbia University died 
a few weeks ago at the age of 78. He studied at the 
University sixty years under a gift of $2,500 annually 
from a relation so long as he remained in college. He 
has registered at Columbia each year for the past sixty 
years and in that time gained thirteen different degrees. 

<> 


THE PREVENTORIUM committee at its last meeting ap- 
proved the purchase and installation of a radio for the 
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yse of the patients on the Teachers’ Pavilion at Catawba 
Sanatorium. 
> 


fue new school building at Warsaw was formally 


fedicated Friday, February 8. Hon. Harris Hart, State 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, delivered the main 
iddress on the dedicatory occasion. 
> 


fue school building operated by Virginia Randolph 


n Henrico county was destroyed by fire February 11. 
(his school for negroes has gained a national reputation. 
The building will no doubt be rebuilt immediately in even 
nore extensive proportions. Fortunately the new home 
and dormitory were saved. 

> 


Over thirty Virginia school people attended the meet- 

ng of the Department of Superintendence at Cleveland 
the last week of February. The Virginia group had 
reakfast together on ‘Tuesday, February 26, at the 
‘leveland Hotel. They had as their guest Dr. Siders, 
executive secretary of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations. 


<> 
PRESIDENT UEL W. LAMKIN of the National Education 
Association of the United States has issued invitations 


to the Ministers of Education in nineteen nations of the 
Western Hemisphere, requesting their participation in an 
nformal Inter-American educational conference to be 
held at Atlanta, Georgia, June 28 to July 4, 1929, in con- 
nection with the sixty-seventh annual convention of the 
National Education Association. Invitations were sent 
to Argentine, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Columbia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Salvador, Uruquay, and Venezuela. 


> 


SCHOOL bus drivers and trustees had a conference 
'o discuss safety programs in La Porte county, 
ndiana. This meeting was called by the county 
superintendent. Representatives of the railroads ad- 
lressed the group on accident prevention and laws and 


affic regulations 


fiir Architectural Forum states in an annual fore- 
ast that there will be an expenditure during the 
oming year of $597,781,800 for erecting school build- 
ngs in the United States. This amount is exceeded 
mly by the construction of apartment and office 


<> 
\ FEW division superintendents have already been 
‘lected by local school trustees. Among them are 


VW. S. Brent of Northumberland and _ Lancaster 
unties and J. J. Kelly, Jr., of Wise county. 


Tue State Board of Education has authorized the 
appointment of a committee of music teachers to con- 
fer with the State supervisor of teacher-training to 
make a survey of music instruction in the institutions 
of higher learning with a view of making recommen- 
dations for accrediting departments and schools of 
music and preparing regulations for certifying music 
teachers. The personnel of the committee is as 
follows: 

T. D. Eason, Secretary to the State Board; Profes- 
sor Erick Rath, Hollins College; Mrs. John Buchanan, 
Marion; Miss Edna Shaeffer, State Teachers College, 
Harrisonburg. 

The initial meeting of this committee will be held 
in the rooms of the State Board of Fducation, Rich- 
mond, on March 9. 

<> 


A conservatory of music devoted exclusively to the 
professional training of teachers is maintained in con- 
nection with Colorado State Teachers College at Greeley. 
It is the outgrowth of work of the institution in under- 
taking to prepare professionally trained supervisors and 
teachers of music in the public school field. A four- 
year course has been organized which carries college 
credit. ‘he conservatory specializes in the training of 
music supervisors in voice, piano, violin, and orchestra 
instruments, as well as in the development of professional 
teachers in these subjects. 











Delightful Books 


For Second Grade Work 


MY FIRST NUMBER BOOK 
Thiele-Sauble-Oglesby 


In the case of this popular little text, the 
general verdict is: 
The book is well motivated. 
The book is well graded. 
The material is well chosen. 
The language is well adapted to the 
child. 
The style is easy and attractive. 
The book is highly teachable. 
The book is very attractive in appearance 


| MY FIRST LANGUAGE BOOK 
| Cooper-V eiting 


My First Language Book, now in prepara- 
tion, is a perfect running mate for 
My First Number Book. With its many 
stimuli to oral expression and its happy 
use of them, the book is a promising one 
for the second grade child or teacher. 





The books are profusely illustrated in colors 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
(Dept. C-122) 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
270 Madison Ave. 536So0. Clark St. 559 Mission St. 
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Book Reviews 


Bopy, by Stephen Vincent Benet. 


$2.50. 

Mr. Benét has used the Civil War as the theme of 
a poem which must rank as one of America’s greatest 
literature. It is an epic wherein is 


JoHN Brown's 
Doubleday, Doran. 


achievements in 
treated the political, military, and social life of America 
at the time of the bitter War Between the States. 

The book has been widely read and extensively re- 
viewed and discussed, but it should be from an educa- 
tional point of view read by every teacher of American 
history or literature. perjudiced 
southerner should look Lincoln and the 
North, since the pictures of Lee, Jackson and the South 
have been handled with such love and tenderness by 
Mr. Benét who not only has the mind of a fair and 
great scholar but also the magnetism of a genuine poet. 


Even our most 


justly upon 


THE Buck IN THE SNow, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


b 
Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 


Every day sees the publication of many poems; many 
are interesting, some good, some curious, some clever, 
few are of the enduring quality. Time only can tell, 
but surely the best of Miss Millay’s poetry will have 
a permanent place not only in American but in English 
letters. 

There may be many things in Miss Millay’s collection 
Buck in the Snow,” 
,eethoven”’ 


46 


not usable in the classroom, but the 
“The Cameo,” “On Hearing a Symphony by 
should not be denied those students who have need of 
that marvelous joy that perfect beauty gives. 


WiLiiAM Grecc, by Broadus Mitchell. The University 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. $3.00. 

Dr. Mitchell has through his case-study of William 
Gregg given a picture of a great bourgeois, a leader in 
the industrial expansion that Civil 
War. For students of the new South’s commercial 
dispensation this book is very valuable. The life of 
Gregg and the picture of the factory town, Grantville, 
are important as giving true records of social condi- 


began before the 


tions that we seldom have pictured to us in the litera- 
ture by or about southerners. The picture is as just as 
it is carefully drawn. There are many stray anecdotes 
of William life that add 
humor and zest to the historical documents used to tell 
the life of a worthy citizen of the changing South. 


Gregge’s views on art and 


Po—EMS oF YOUTH. Alice 


Ginn & Company. 


Edited by Celia Cooper. 


$1.20. 


This is a valuable book of poems to be used in the 


junior high school. Because we need in our schools 


more poetry than the readers supply we should have for 
supplementary use good collections of poetry accessible 


Tue Lyric SournH. An Anthology of Recent Poetry 
from the South. Edited by Addison Hibbard. The 
Macmillan Company. $2.25. 

Of anthologies there is no end, but this is especially 
valuable to teachers of the South because it is the only 
collection of Southern verse of recent date, and because 
too it is so ably edited. Virginia is well represented by 
Mrs. Virginia McCormick and John Richard Moreland 
There are others whom we miss. However, Dr. Hib 
bard in his preface defines the limits of his collection, 
With solemn homage we must render thanks for this 


eminent work. 














is the title of a new booklet written to 
help you in Teaching the Dictionary. 
Here are a few suggestions of the 
lessons included: 


T First Dictionary Lessons 
| Relative Position of Letters 

| How to Find Words 

| What You Find 

Pronunciation 

| How to Find Meanings | 
| Parts of Speech and Meanings | 
| Unusual Uses of Words 
Synonyms 


i The Hyphen, Etc., Etc. 








| 
— 





Copies of this new booklet will be sent FREE 
to teachers upon request. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts @) 


Publishers of the Merriam-Webster 
Dictionaries for over 85 years WEBSTER'S 
Look for the Circular Trade-Mark 
GET THE BEST 








SPECIALISTS 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


TEACHERS WANTED— College Graduates only, except 
in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 


places only. All States. Get details. 
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Important Features 
Ceyenbestebavem Colbeen Qeyet-jl(elsackeleye’ 


Sterling <esBlackboard 


School officials should give first consideration 
to Sterling Lifelong Blackboard 


BECAUSE in schools and colleges everywhere it has proved 
itself in actual service to be absolutely dependable. 


BECAUSE its highly satisfactory performance makes it an 
economical purchase and a profitable investment. 


BECAUSE in Sterling more distinct advantages are to be 
found than in any other blackboard. Its jet black, 
clear, velvety writing surface is easier for pupil and 
teacher to write upon, easier to read from—erases 
perfectly. Its body seasons and improves with age. It 
is warp and buckle proof—strictly fireproof. 


BECAUSE with it goes a pledge of your complete satisfac- 
tion by this 46-year old concern and by the distributor 
who sells it to you. 


BECAUSE built into it is a quality that only years of experi- 
ence and ample resources can produce. Back of it is 
our pride and reputation. To you it means the in- 
stallation of a blackboard that makes for efficiency 
of pupil and teacher—and settles best your black- 
board problem. Please address Dept. VS3 for 
detailed information. 


Fergus Falls High School, Fergus Falls, Minn., 
2413 square feet Sterling Lifelong Blackboard 
Architect, Walter R. Dennis 


s Makers of 
Sterling Lifelong Blackboard » Old Reliable Hyloplate » Globes « Maps + Erasers « Crayon 
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PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT | 
More Playgrounds Less Plague Grounds | 


Playground equipment is essential for 
physical development. Our line is com- 
plete, including slides, strides, swing 
outfits, see saws and many new styles 
of apparatus. New catalogs are now 
ready and price lists. Copy will be 
mailed you on request. 
Athletic goods. Our new cata- 
log on Spring and Summer 
Goods is now complete. Write 
for a copy today. Complete | 
athletic equipment for base- 
i» ball, basketball, track and 
; other sports.. Gymnasium 
apparatus and supplies, swim- | 
ming pool equipment, athletic clothing. Any special catalog and wholesale prices | 
will be mailed you on request. | 
Flag poles and flags for school playgrounds and for top of buildings. Full line of | 
school furniture, equipment and supplies carried in stock at Richmond, Virginia. 
The best for schools and institutions of learning. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


























Ideal Combination Outfit 
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NEW ELEMENTARY LATIN 


Revised Edition 


BY ULLMAN & HENRY 


A THOROUGHLY revised edition of the successful ELEMENTARY LATIN. This new book 
does not in any way replace the former book; it fills very different needs. In this edition, the 

subjunctive mood has been left out, postponed for second year work. New features include: 
greater varicty of drill exercises; the transfer of reading exercises from a separate section to the 
lessons themselves; new reading material; larger type and new illustrations. It meets the recom- 
mendations of the Classical Investigation, the revised New York State Syllabus, and the new re 
quirements of the College Entrance Examination Board: 


Progress Tests in Latin Latin Grammar ! 
by Ullman & Smalley by H. C. Elmer 
These tests provide an accurate check o1 This grammar has been made expressly for 


high schools and the first two years in col- 


the pupil’s progress in the essentials of the rp 
leges. I welcome your grammar because I 





























language. Seven of the commonest types of feel that we have been hampered by rules that 
tests are included. Every ability necessary for are needlessly complicated or inconsistent or 
mastering language technique is tested. In even totally unnecessary” says one teacher. 
pad form. $0.84 $1.48 | 
| 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 Fifth Avenue, New York = || 








